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When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 
with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. : —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 


The first two come from the Latin, the last from the 
Sanscrit. Adept is a word which has been in popular 
use for many centuries and has been applied in many 
ways. It was, however, used in a particular way by the mediae- 
val alchemists, who in using the term, meant one who had 
attained to the knowledge of the alchemical art, and who was 
proficient in the practice of alchemy. In common use, the term 
was applied to anyone who was proficient in his art or profes- 
sion. The word master has been in common use from early 
times. It is derived from the Latin magister, a ruler, and has 
been used as a title to indicate one who had authority over others 
by reason of employment or power, as the head of a family, or as 
a teacher. It was given a special place in the terminology of 
the alchemists and rosicrucians of medieval times as meaning 
one who had become master of his subject, and who was capable 
of directing and instructing others. The term mahatma is a 
Sanscrit word, the common meaning being great soul, from 
maha, great, and atma, soul, dating back many thousands of 
years. It has not, however, been incorporated into the English 
language until recent times, but may now be found in lexicons. 
The term mahatma is now applied in its native country as 
well to anyone who is considered great in soul as to Indian 
fakirs and yogis. In the occident, the word is usually applied 
to those who are considered to have attained the highest degree 
of adeptship. So these terms have been in common use for 
hundreds and for thousands of years. A special meaning has 
been given to them within the last thirty-five years. 


[ote words have been in general use for many years. 
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Since the founding of the Theosophical Society in 1875 in 
New York by Madam Blavatsky, these terms, through the use 
by her, have assumed somewhat different and more pointed 
meaning than before. Madam Blavatsky said that she had 
been instructed by adepts, masters or mahatmas to form a society 
for the purpose of making known to the world certain teachings 
concerning God, Nature and Man, which teachings the world had 
forgotten or was not aware of. Madam Blavatsky stated that 
the adepts, masters and mahatmas of whom she spoke were 
men possessed of the highest wisdom, who had a knowledge of 
the laws of life and death, and of the phenomena of nature, and 
who were able to contre) the forees of nature and produce phe- 
nomena according to natural law as they desired. She said that 
these adepts, masters and mahatmas from whom she received 
her knowledge were located in the East, but that they existed 
in all parts of the world, though unknown to mankind in general. 
Further it was said by Madam Blavatsky that all adepts, mas- 
ters and mahatmas were or had been men, who through long 
ages and by continuous effort had succeeded in mastering, 
dominating and controlling their lower nature and who were 
able and did act according to the knowledge and wisdom to 
which they had attained. In the Theosophical Glossary, writ- 
ten by Madam Blavatsky, we find the following: 

‘‘Adept. (Lat.) Adeptus, ‘He who has attained.’ In 
Occultism one who has reached the stage of Initiation, and 
become a Master in the science of Esoteric philosophy.’’ 

‘‘Mahatma. Lit., ‘great soul.’ An adept of the highest 
order. Exalted beings who, having attained to the mastery over 
their lower principles are thus living unimpeded by the ‘man 
of fiesh,’ and are in possession of knowledge and power com- 
mensurate with the stage they have reached in their spiritual 
evolution.’’ 

In the volumes of ‘‘The Theosophist’’ and of ‘‘Lucifer’’ 
prior to 1892, Madam Blavatsky has written a great deal concern- 
ing adepts, masters and mahatmas. Since then a considerable 
literature has been developed through the Theosophical Society 
and in which many uses have been made of these terms. But 
Blavatsky is the authority and witness before the world as to 
the existence of the beings of whom she spoke as adepts, masters 
and mahatmas. These terms have been used by theosophists 
and others in a different sense than the meaning given them by 
Blavatsky. Of this we will speak later. All those, however. 
who came in contact with and accepted the doctrines given by 
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her and who then spoke and later wrote concerning adepts, 
masters and mahatmas confessedly obtained their knowledge of 
them from her. Madam Blavatsky by her teachings and writ- 
ings has given evidence of some source of knowledge from which 
came the teachings known as theosophical. 

While Madam Blavatsky and those who understood her 
teaching have written about adepts, masters and mahatmas, 
there has been not much definite nor direct information given as 
to the particular meaning of each as distinguished from the 
other of these terms, nor about the position and stages which 
these beings fill in evolution. Owing to the use made of the 
terms by Madam Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society, these 
terms have then been adopted by others who, with many theo- 
sophists, use the terms as synonymous and in a confused and 
indiscriminate manner. So there is an ever-increasing need of 
information as to whom and what the terms mean, for what, 
where, when, and how, the beings whom they represent exist. 

If there are such beings as adepts, masters and mahatmas, 
then they must occupy a definite place and stage in evolution, 
and this place and stage must be found in every system or plan 
which deals truly with God, Nature and Man. There is a system 
which is furnished by nature, the plan of whichis in man. This 
system or plan is known as the zodiac. The zodiac of which we 
speak, however, are not the constellations in the heavens known 
by this term, though these twelve constellations symbolize our 
zodiac. Neither do we speak of the zodiac in the sense in which 
it is used by modern astrologers. The system of the zodiac of 
which we speak has been outlined in many editorials which have 
appeared in ‘‘The Word.’’ 

It will be found by consulting these articles that the zodiac 
is symbolized by a circle, which in turn stands for a sphere. The 
circle is divided by a horizontal line; the upper half is said to 
represent the unmanifested and the lower half the manifested 
universe. The seven signs from cancer (95) to capricorn (Vf) 
below the horizontal line relate to the manifested universe. The 
signs above the middle horizontal line are symbols of the unmani- 
fested universe. 

The manifested universe of seven signs is divided into four 
worlds or spheres which, beginning with the lowest, are the 
physical, the astral or psychic, the mental and the spiritual 
spheres or worlds. These worlds are considered from an invo- 
lutionary and evolutionary standpoint. The first world or 
sphere called into existence is the spiritual, which is on the line 
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or plane, cancer—capricorn (95—YVf) and in its involutionary 
aspect is the breath world, cancer (95). The next is the life 
world, leo (Sv); the next is the form world, virgo (mm) ; and the 
lowest is the physical sex world, libra (). This is the plan 
of involution. The complement to and completion of these 
worlds is seen in their evolutionary aspects. The signs which 
correspond to and complete those mentioned are scorpio (1m), 
sagittary (jf), and capricorn (Vf). Seorpio (1m), desire, is 
the attainment reached in the form world, (nm—m); thought 
( Z ), is the control of the life world (Q— f ); and individuality, 
capricorn (V§), is the completion and perfection of the breath, 
the spiritual world (95—V§). The spiritual, mental and astral 
worlds are equilibrated and balanced in and through the physical 
world, libra (+). 














Figure 30. 
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Each world has its own beings who are conscious of their 
being in the particular world to which they belong and in which 
they live. In involution, the beings of the breath world, those 
of the life world, those in the form world, and those in the 
physical world were each conscious of its particular world, but 
each class or kind in its world was not or is not conscious of 
those in either of the other worlds. As for instance, the strictly 
physical man is not conscious of the astral forms which are 
within him and which surround him, nor of the sphere of life 
in which he lives and which pulses through him, nor of the 
spiritual breaths which endow him with his distinctive being 
and in and by which perfectibility is possible for him. All of 
these worlds and principles are within and around physical man, 
as they are within and around the physical world. The purpose 
of evolution is that all these worlds and their intelligent prin- 
ciples should be equilibrated by and act intelligently through the 
physical body of man, so that man within his physical body 
should be conscious of all the manifested worlds and be able to 
act intelligently in any or all of the worlds while still in his 
physical body. To do this steadily and continuously, man must 
make for himself a body for each of the worlds; each body must 
be of the material of the world in which he is to act intelligently. 
In the present stage of evolution, man has within him the prin- 
ciples which have been named; that is to say, he is a spiritual 
breath through a pulsing life in a definite form within his phys- 
ical body acting in the physical world. But he is conscious of 
his physical body only, and of the physical world only because 
he has built no permanent body or form for himself. He is 
conscious of the physical world and his physical body now 
because he is functioning in the physical body here and now. 
He is conscious of his physical body so long as it lasts and no 
longer; and inasmuch as the physical world and the physical 
body are only a world and a body of equilibrium and balance, 
he is therefore unable to build a physical body to last through 
the change of time. He continues to build physical bodies one 
after the other through numerous lives in which he lives for a 
short span, and at the death of each he withdraws into the state 
of sleep or rest in the form world or in the world of thought 
without having equilibrated his principles and found himself. 
He comes again into the physical and will so continue to come 
life after life until he shall establish for himself a body or bodies 
other than physical, in which he may live consciously in or out 
of the physical. 
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Mankind now lives in physical bodies and is conscious of 
the physical world only. In future mankind will still live in 
physical bodies, but men will grow out of the physical world and 
be conscious of each of the other worlds as they build a body or 
garment or vesture with or through which they may act in 
those worlds. 

The terms adept, master and mahatma represent the stages 
or degrees of each of the other three worlds. These stages are 
marked according to the degree by the signs or symbols of the 
universal plan of the zodiac. 

An adept is one who has learned to make use of the inner 
senses analogous to that of the physical senses and who can act 
in and through the inner senses in the world of forms and desires. 
The difference is that whereas man acts through his senses in 
the physical world and perceives through his senses things 
which are tangible to the physical senses, the adept uses senses 
of sight, hearing, smelling, tasting and touching in the world 
of forms and desires, and that whereas the forms and desires 
could not be seen nor sensed by the physical body, he is now 
able by the cultivation and development of the inner senses, to 
perceive and deal with the desires acting through form which 
desires impelled the physical to action. The adept as such acts 
in a body of form similar to the physical, but the form is known 
to be what it is according to the nature and degree of its desire 
and is known to all who ean act intelligently on the astral planes. 
That is to say, as any intelligent man may tell the race and rank 
and degree of culture of any other physical man, so any adept 
may know the nature and degree of any other adept which he 
may meet in the form-desire world. But whereas one living in 
the physical wor!'d may deceive another man in the physical 
world, as to his race and position, no one in the form-desire 
world can deceive an adept as to his nature and degree. In 
physical life the physical body is held intact in form by the form 
which gives the matter shape, and this physical matter in form 
is impelled to action by desire. In physical man the form is 
distinct and defined, but the desire is not. The adept is one who 
has built a body of desire, which body of desire may either act 
through his astral form or by itself as a body of desire, to which 
he has given form. The ordinary man of the physical world 
has plenty of desire, but this desire is a blind force. The adept 
has moulded the blind force of desire into form, which is no 
longer blind, but has senses corresponding to those of the form 
body, which act through the physical body. An adept, therefore, 
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is one who has attained to the use and function of his desires in 
a form body apart from or independent of the physicai body. 
The sphere or world in which the adept as such functions is the 
astral or psychic world of form, on the plane of virgo-scorpio 
(1~—1™), form-desire, but he acts from the point of scorpio 
(117) desire. An adept has attained to the full action of desire. 
The adept as such is a body of desire acting in a form apart from 
the physical. The characteristics of an adept are that he deals 
with phenomena, such as the producing of forms, the changing 
of forms, the summoaing of forms, the compelling to action of 
forms, all of which is controlled by the power of desire, as he 
acts from desire on forms and things of the sense world. 

A master is one who has related and balanced the sex nature 
of the physical body, who has overcome his desires and the 
matter of the form world, and who controls and directs the 
matter of the life world on the plane of leo-sagittary (Q—f ) 
from his position and by the power of thought, sagittary (7). 
An adept is one who, by the power of desire, has attained to free 
action in the form-desire world, separate and apart from the 
physical body. A master is one who has mastered the physical 
appetites, the force of desire, who has control of the currents of 
life, and who has done this by the power of thought from his 
position in the mental world of thought. He is a master of life 
and has evolved a body of thought and may live in this thought 
body clear and free from his desire body and physical body, 
though he may live in or act through either or both. The phys- 
ical man deals with objects, the adept. deals with desires, a 
master deals with thought. Each acts from his own world. 
The physical man has senses which attract him to the objects of 
the world, the adept has transferred his plane of action but still 
has the senses corresponding to those of the physical; but a 
master has overcome and risen above both to the ideals of life 
from which the senses and desires and their objects in the phys- 
ical are mere reflections. As objects are in the physical and 
desires are in the form world, so thoughts are in the life world. 
Ideals are in the mental thought world what desires are in the 
form world and objects in the physical world. As an adept sees 
desires and forms invisible to the physical man, so a master sees 
and deals with thoughts and ideals which are not perceived by 
the adept, but which may be apprehended by the adept similarly 
to the manner in which the physical man senses desire and form 
which is not physical. As desire is not distinctive in form in 
the physical man, but is so in the adept, so in the adept thought 
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is not distinct, but thought is a distinctive body of a master. As 
an adept has full command and action of desire apart from the 
physical which the physical man has not, so a master has the 
full and free action and power of thought in a body of thought 
which the adept has not. The characteristic features of a mas- 
ter are that he deals with life and the ideals of life. He directs 
and controls the currents of life according to ideals. He so acts 
with life as a master of life, in a thought body and by the power 
of thought. 

A mahatma is one who has overcome, grown out of, lived 
through and risen above the sex world of physical man, the 
form-desire world of the adept, the life-thought world of the 
master and is acting freely in the spiritual breath world as a 
fully conscious and immortal individual, having the right to be 
entirely freed and apart from or be connected with or act through 
the thought body, the desire body and the physical body. A 
mahatma is the perfection and completion of evolution. Breath 
was the beginning of the involution of the manifested worlds 
for the education and perfection of mind. Individuality is the 
end of the evolution and perfection of mind. A mahatma is 
such full and complete development of individuality or mind, 
which marks the end and accomplishment of evolution. 

A mahatma is an individualized mind free from the neces- 
sity of further contact with any of the worlds lower than the 
spiritual breath world. A mahatma deals with breath according 
to the law by which all things are breathed into manifestation 
from the unmanifested universe, and by which all things mani- 
fested are breathed again into the unmanifested. A mahatma 
deals with ideas, the eternal verities, the realities of ideals, and 
according to which the sensuous worlds appear and disappear. 
As objects and sex in the physical world, and the senses in the 
desire world, and ideals in the thought world, cause action by the 
beings in those worlds, so are ideas the eternal laws according to 
which and by which mahatmas act in the spiritual breath world. 

An adept is not free from reincarnation because he has not 
overcome desire and is not freed from virgo and scorpio. A 
master has overcome desire, but may not be freed from the 
necessity to reincarnate because whereas he has mastered his 
body and desires he may not have worked out all of the karma 
connected with his past thoughts and actions, and where it is 
not possible for him to work out in his present physical body all 
of the karma which he has engendered in the past, it will be 
incumbent on him to reincarnate in as many bodies and condi- 
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tions as will be necessary that he may fully and completely work 
out his karma according to the law. A mahatma differs from 
the adept and the master in that the adept must still reincarnate 
because he is still making karma, and a master must reincarnate 
because, although he is no longer making karma he is working 
out that which he has already made, but the mahatma, having 
ceased to make karma and having worked out all karma, is 
entirely freed from any necessity to reincarnate. The meaning 
of the word mahatma makes this clear. Ma indicates manas, 
the mind. Ma is the individual ego or mind, while mahat is the 
universal principle of mind. Ma, the individual mind, acts within 
mahat, the universal principle. This universal principle in- 
eludes all the manifested universe and its worlds. Ma is the 
principle of mind which is individual as distinct from, though 
it is within the universal mahat; but ma must become a com- 
plete individuality, which it is not in the beginning. In the 
beginning the ma, a mind, acts from the spiritual world of 
breath at the sign cancer (95), breath, and there remains until 
by involution and the development of other principles the lowest 
point of the involution is reached at libra (+), the physical 
world of sex, from which point the other principles necessary to 
the development and perfection of mind are to be evolved. The 
ma or mind acts within the mahat or universal mind through 
all its phases of involution and by evolution until it emerges 
and rises plane by plane, world by world, to the plane on the 
rising are corresponding to the plane from which it started on 
the descending are. It began its descent at cancer (95); the 
lowest point reached was libra (+); from there it began its 
ascent and rises to capricorn (V§), which is the end of its jour- 
ney and is the same plane from which it descended. It was ma, 
the mind, in the beginning of involution at cancer (95); it is 
ma, the mind, at the end of evolution at capricorn (V§). But 
the ma has passed through mahat, and is a mahat-ma. That is 
to say, the mind has passed through all phases and degrees of 
the universal mind, mahat, and having united with it and at the 
same time completed its full individuality is, therefore, a ma- 
hatma. 

(To be continued.) 





KASTER IN NATURE. 


By C. H. A. BserREGAARD. 


not that spring abundance it would have if it came a few 

weeks later. Personally, lam not disappointed. For me, 

it is spring. But some of you may not share my enthu- 
siasm; let me, therefore, assure you that spring is here. If you 
do not know that spring really is here, I advise you to go out into 
the Open and you will know it quickly, because you shall hear 
sweet voices from the meadows and a booming of something mys- 
tical in the ear and which comes from the hills. It is mother Na- 
ture’s call. It is her proclamation of the gospel of gospels, that 
there is no death. If that is too poetic, go up north of New York 
and you shall find that they are ‘‘sugarin’’ up in the hills in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. That is spring realism! And the honk! 
honk! is heard in the air. The wild geese are on their way back 
from the south to their homes in the north. Any of these signs 
will tell you that spring is here. To be sure, Nature is still pale 
and bleak, and, spring comes slowly, yet it is spring. The buds 
are swelling, though they shiver in the bitter northeaster. Light 
has conquered darkness, though it is still colorless. With these 
facts before me, I shall not hesitate to show you the awakening 
of the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty,’’ which is Nature’s interpretation of 
Easter. 

My subject is ‘‘ aster in Nature.’’ This phrase ‘‘ Kaster in 
Nature’’ sounds offensive, perhaps blasphemous to church peo- 
ple, and, to the cominon understanding the phrase might appear 
absurd, because the common mind associates Easter with some- 
thing christian and not with nature. Nevertheless, the phrase 
‘‘Haster in Nature’’ is quite correct and neither blasphemous nor 
absurd. The thing is this, the word ‘‘Easter’’ ought never to 
have been used by the christian church in Germany or England 
as it has been, because it is a pagan word and a name for pagan, a 
Saxon goddess. The christian church in Germany and England 


Pm comes rather early this year and has, therefore, 
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ought to have constructed some word on the basis 1d wéexa 
(To Paska) as used in Acts 12.4, or on the basis of the word 
Passover, both of which express the sense of the great jewish 
feast to which the christian was meant to be a counterpart and 
an expansion. That was done elsewhere. Instead of Easter, we 
ought to say the paschal feast, or the resurrection memorial. We, 
in America, got the word Easter from England and England got 
it from Germany, where, among the Saxons at the time of the in- 
troduction of christianity, they worshipped a goddess, Eastera, 
EKostra, and worshipped her annually with a great feast at the 
same time of the year as the christian Easter is celebrated. It 
is well known that the early missionaries adopted the church’s 
feasts, fasts and doctrines, to the feasts, fasts and doctrines of 
the people among whom they sought converts. 

It was not very difficult to get the Eastera feast turned into 
something like Easter in a christian sense, nor was there any real 
fraud in the matter. The goddess Kostra’s, or Kastera’s, name 
connects, as it is supposed, with austra, an old Germanic word for 
Kast, Easterly. The goddess, accordingly, was a symbol of the 
East or of sunrise, and such a conception lies also in the christian 
idea of Easter. The word austra is equal to the sanscrit usas, 
the Greek js (avews) and the Roman aurora, all of which 
mean daybreak, the red of the early morning, day-spring—all 
Easter ideas. All these words also carried an occult sense, now 
lost. To the ancient peoples, the East meant also the opener and 
opening of the year, of the day, in general the genetrix in all the 
senses that connect with that word. All the missionaries had to 
do was to fill in the pagan, Saxon, feast in the honor of EKastera 
with their own special conceptions of resurrection relating to 
Christ, and, such imaginative people as the Germanic races easily 
accepted the additions. It was only necessary to point out 
to them that light from the East in the spring resurrects all 
dead or apparently dead organic forms, and the blending of 
the two systems, the pagan and the Christian, was accomplished. 
Germanic Christianity is full of such additions and idealizations 
on many other points besides Easter. 

Now, this goddess HKastera or Kostra, being the symbol of 
the Kast, has remained to this day, in Germany called Ostern, 
and, in England called Easter, the natural symbol of light and 
of the resurrection or rejuvenescence which takes place in 
spring. She represents two conceptions. The first is: she is 
a goddess of light, and, next: she is a goddess of revivification 
or rejuvenescence, the two main characteristics of springtime, 
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and, also of the church-feast Easter. With all this in mind, I 
have a right to speak of ‘‘ aster in Nature.’’ 

Easter being a goddess of light, makes the Easter feast a 
feast of light. I shall show that first, and, next show the Easter 
feast as a feast of life or rejuvenescence, because Hastera is 
such a goddess, too. Common observation shows the increase 
of light with the increase of day in spring time or at the time 
of Easter. It is simply an astronomical phenomenon due to 
the return of the sun to the northern hemisphere,-a return 
that begins at Christmas time and which reaches its climax 
the 21st of June, at summer solstice. In northern latitudes this 
question of light is of the uttermost importance for the wel- 
fare of man, for agriculture, and all the crafts connected with 
agriculture. Naturally and rightly would people in olden time 
as well as in our own day, make this a religious affair, because 
it is a cosmic affair, something of divine nature. The imme- 
diate effect of a religious consideration of this truly wonder- 
ful and important event would naturally call forth much re- 
joicing and congratulations among friends, that light, warmth 
and prosperity was returning, and darkness, cold and death 
disappearing. All this is most natural and we find all people, 
affected by this change in nature, rejoicing at this season, and, 
also that they all have religious ceremonies and thanksgivings 
at this time. And why should they not be religious? Many 
of them in olden time believed the sun to be god, hence when 
their god came nearer and nearer to them, which he did daily 
in spring, they would naturally pay respect to and revere him! 
To enumerate the ancient customs, and the number of them 
is large, and, they still remain in many parts of the world, 
would take hours. I must therefore forego the subject. But 
let me not be understood to undervalue these customs! I assure 
you that any of you who can realize what David sang: ‘‘The 
Lord is my light and my salvation,’’ shall be filled with great 
joy and deep understanding at Easter time, and I do not mean 
this poetically, only. 

Here, it is not the place to enter upon the science of light, 
however interesting it might be. There are, however, a few 
elements of that science which are of vital interest. I will there- 
fore bring them forth. In the gospel of Matthew it is reported 
that Jesus said to his disciples: ‘‘Let your light so shine before 
men, that they may see your good works.’’ What can be the 
meaning of this admonition? Are any of you lights that shine® 
Who are lights that shine? Is anybody a light, or is there 
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no sense in this direction given by Jesus? Some one will tell 
me, that the word light here stands figuratively and means in- 
telligence, and that the interpretation of the Lord’s words is 
very simple and easy; that they simply mean that we ought 
to speak with intelligence about the divine mysteries, and, that 
we should act rationally and with understanding. Others will 
tell me, that the light spoken of is the divine light within, given 
to believers, and so forth; I will accept these explanations as 
part explanation of the Lord’s admonition, but I am by far 
not satisfied that they cover the intention of the sentence. The 
word in Greek is 7¢és, that is, light physical; Matth. 5.14 
( ipeis éaré TO POs ) Matth. 5.16 ( otTw AaudaTw Td Os Vudy ). At any 
rate, | answer with another question, a question perfectly legiti- 
mate; it is this: what do you mean by intelligence and by the 
divine light? 

I think some of the difficulties with the Lord’s mystic say- 
ing can be explained when I give you certain facts, such as the 
following. Numerous animals give out light from their bodies. 
You have seen the phosphorescence of lakes. That luminosity 
comes from minute organisms. Glow worms shed a mild green- 
ish light. Fireflies in the Orient give a wonderful splendor 
to the night landscape. There are plants in the Himalayas 
that illuminate mountain sides. Common marigold in dry sea- 
sons throws out a golden light from petal to petal. The evening 
primrose, the scarlet poppy and the sunflower all flash light, 
and many mosses and mushrooms do the same. In fact, nature’s 
cathedral is lit by many and varied lights, more than I can or 
need enumerate at present. 

Now, what is the meaning of all this? It is this: that light 
is the manifestation of life. The life of these organisms is 
light. And by their light they are known. This kind: of light 
is not wave motion, but animal life shown as light. And this 
light shines brightly at Easter. If we search the annals of 
men and women who have lived the mystic life, who have con- 
centrated their vital forces and lived in sublime intensity, we 
find these annals full of records telling about lght flashing 
forth from these people; of light surrounding them; of trans- 
figurations. Here, then, are living lights in many forms, and 
now comes the interesting point. When we inquire of biology 
if any season of the year is richer than another in such phe- 
nomena, then we are told that spring is their time for excel- 
lence. What more need I say? ‘‘The invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, or the invisible things are 
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seen by means of the visibkle.’’ The character of our life is 
seen by the light we throw off. And spring, especially, is the 
time when the flame of life glows with the strongest light. The 
Lord said these words to the disciples at the time he delivered 
the Sermon on the Mount, and, as I shall now tell you, the 
ancient tradition is, that the sermon was delivered in the spring, 
in the month of May. Undoubtedly, I say, he took his illustra- 
tion from the surrounding nature, as was his custom. And he 
referred to a light, which is life, something other and different 
from the sun’s light spoken of before; and it was that hght 
Jesus told his disciples to let shine. Have I not right, then, to 
speak of Easter as the presence with us of a living light? And 
can I not now turn upon this present generation and ask: ‘‘Is 
your life a light?’’ ‘‘Where is your power?’’ ‘‘Can your life 
be seen in the light you give forth?’’ ‘‘Has your Easter this 
year such luminosity about it?’’ ‘‘Or does the stone still cover 
the sepulchre waiting for the angel to remove it?’’ 

I have now shown Easter as a nature period of light: sun- 
light and as life-light. These two aspects of light are interest- 
ing in themselves. The first aspect, light in the heavens, was a 
wonder to the ancients, and, their gods and goddesses repre- 
senting light ranked the highest. But we of to-day, to our 
shame, look upon light as a commonplace affair and have ceased 
to wonder, with pessibly short periods of exception, such as 
at Easter. The second aspect of light, that which comes out 
of life and out of the body of organic creatures, has also been a 
wonder in all ages, but is now no more than a curiosity. 

There is a third aspect of light which I want to mention, 
because it has a relation to ‘‘ Light on the Path’’ and because 
it connects Easter with the rosicrucian ideas and symbols. I 
will admit that nobody knows the essential nature of light, and, 
we cannot tell what it is. But if we translate the term light 
by another term, then we can gain an insight into its nature 
and its operative force in life. If we translate the word light 
and say it is fire, we gain such an insight and an additional or 
third aspect of light valuable especially at Easter time. Let 
me therefore say that there is fire in the air at HKaster time. 
A sacred flame flits from hill to dale, from branch to branch, 
from man to man. It is so swift that many never see it, though 
they feel the burn. In honor of this flame, it was once custo- 
mary to light lamps in the spring and to put on clean clothes 
(not new clothes, as some think). If you wish to see this flame, 
you must open all windows in your house and body and geo out 
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into the Open to see the coming and going, the advancing and 
the receding waves of life as they sweep up through the val- 
leys. When you come home again you shall find the flame. It 
has come in through the open windows and is now burning with 
full foree within you. 

As said before, Eastera was not only a goddess of light, 
but also a goddess of rejuvenescence; hence the Easter feast is 
not only a feast of light, but also a feast in celebration of na- 
ture’s resurrection or revivification in spring. Eastera was and 
is that power which trembles through the earth and through 
the blood courses of everyone of us. Called forth by the touch 
of the spring sun, this power flashes now at this time through 
our nerves and arteries and veins, and by and by we shall 
see it leap as lightning from cloud to cloud. We saw it recently 
in the winter auroras, but were not thrilled by it because it 
was cold; but now at this time it is warm and it moulds us 
and builds us into forms suitable for its own purposes, and 
these purposes go to the filling up of the earth with more and 
new creatures both in the hill of the ants and the paiaces of 
mea; and where poverty stalks among the miserable, and, 
where music fills the air, that glad lovers breathe; everywhere, 
it surges in flood-tides. Waves of life rise higher than ever at 
this time. The legend has told us that an angel moved the 
stone from the grave and that the Lord came out. The tale 
must be true, because nature tells us the same story in the 
first warm spring rain that falls. For it calls forth the Lord 
of the grave by removing the white grave bands of snow and 
by turning the black earth into green carpets and the gray stalks 
to yellow flowers and it spreads glory over it all. Every spring, 
when the mists disperse before the strong hand of mother Na- 
ture’s housecleaning, then the child Jesus is born again. The 
angel in the air, in the woods, in the dell; that is He again. His 
star is first seen by the shepherds and their flocks, and they start 
the Hallelujah, that is called Easter. 

But it is not only the flowers and the coming blossoms 
that call to their roots to hasten. Everywhere, where proto- 
plasm or ‘‘the physical basis of life,’’ as Huxley called it, stirs, 
as far as science at present. knows the fact, there we find an 
extra movement going on in spring. Fish life is spermatic; the 
crustaceans are brimful of activity and insect transformations 
from egg to final form is fast beginning its vast complex variety. 
Many birds are already filling their nests with eggs. In short, 
the universal rhythm of nature’s periodic activity is heard every- 
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where and seen everywhere in new growths and brilliant colors 
and reproductive centers. Waves of life hasten to cover up 
all traces of destruction left from last autumn and winter. A 
song of life is heard from the world’s cradle wherever it stands, 
in high places or low, hidden or open. Streams of living waters 
are flowing from every hill, for spring is the period of rain. 
The spirit in forms of clouds are overshadowing the earth and 
sons and daughters are born. 

I know poets sing of joy in nature at the time of Easter, 
and I perceive the joy myself. But I know also of no season 
more melancholy than Eastertime in Nature. And the reason is 
Love. A great love is melancholic and full of sorrows because 
all things are fleeting. Overabundance and pressure of life 
makes us melancholic. Spring at Eastertime is not all rapture. 
Mater Genetrix weaves life for awhile, but soon she feels the 
burden. The looms of nature weave not only beauty and form, 
but also pain and sorrow. Spring winds are often stormy and 
rude; they break many a young sprout which cannot dance fast 
enough to the music, and, they crush our boats on rocks as easily 
as we break an Easter egg. But all this has become symbolism 
for us. We learn from it that the new birth is painful, danger- 
ous and sometimes disastrous. And all this adversity strength- 
ens the New Life. 

Many mystic orders at this time practice the severest asceti- 
cism, fearing the flame that burns within them and which is 
nature’s resurrection life; the soul’s yearnings and longings. 
And strange as it must seem to the common mind, nature at this 
very season of abundance also reminds us that she is the self- 
consuming life, the power, that for a short moment strains her- 
self, and expands in bright colors, only to give way quickly. 
At no season does nature teach mystic and painful lesson any 
clearer than at spring. Nature speaks exactly in the same lan- 
guage as, for instance, Tauler, and says: ‘‘The soul must sink 
into the divine darkness, into the secret place of the divine 
abyss. There is no safety save in the abyss.’’ Do you not 
know it is so? Do you not cast the seed into the soil at this 
season? All this means pain. But no crop without it! 

Spring and Easter do not preach a new gospel, but they 
preach the gospel anew. They point to the oldest old, and, that 
is always the youngest young, and both are way stations in 
our life. The opposite way station is autumn and winter, of 
course. At this opposite station nature also preaches that she 
is the self-consuming life. In autumn she takes down the glori- 
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ous draperies she has hung up all through the summer, that 
the children of men could see how she cuts her garments. In 
winter she lays herself down all naked and invites us to study 
the meaning of her forms. And that, too, is a mystic lesson; 
and is also expressed in the language of mystics. Suso, for 
instance, tells us that he who seeks to know the abyss must 
‘“*‘be as one dead; he must see neither distinction nor differ- 
ence,’’ but only the abyss, or, in other words, space without 
dimension, absolute nakedness. Spring and Easter preach the 
same ‘‘Kternal Gospel,’’ as Joachim of Floris, the mystic 
(71202) ; namely, that the spirit works inwardly and that neither 
sacraments nor external actions are needed. The spirit works 
not only in man, but also in nature. What Joachim meant by 
the spirit’s work in nature I will illustrate by examples from 
ornithology in our own country. Watch, for instance, the robins 
and the orioles. They see light for the first time here with us 
in the temperate zones, and are born usually in June. In Sep- 
tember, when they perceive the cold nights, they fly south; yet 
they have never seen the south and know nothing about it. 
Yet, they fly there; why? The same longings that drove them 
out the nest for the first time and caused them to try to fly, now 
causes them to migrate. Mother nature, who is both life and 
death and resurrection from death, calls them and they obey! 
What is it that takes place? It is nature’s everlasting play! 
The bird’s migration is but the same that takes place when the 
rocks smoulder under the grip of snow and ice, and, thus make 
soil for the plants. Plants again make soil, perhaps for another 
of their own species, perhaps for one of a higher order, perhaps 
they make a habitation for a human being or food for it. Every- 
where the ‘‘Eternal Gospel!’’ Again, the same Easter play 
we see when the egg bursts, that the nightingale may sing, and, 
when a worm turns itself into a butterfly; when passion becomes 
poetry ; when the play of the senses transmutes into philosophy 
and vice regenerates into virtue. What is it all, but miracle! 
The ‘‘Eternal Gospel!’’ At Eastertime, nature demonstrates 
the principle she acts upon: she uses death as a means for the 
production of more life. 

No matter how we may look upon Christmas and Easter, 
whether they have any religious signification for us or not, 
this is a fact, that the buds of Christmas spring at Eastertime, 
when darkness gives way to light, when the short days are 
forgotten and a renewed and overflowing energy rejoices in its 
own strength. At Eastertime, winter transforms itself to 
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spring and spring is New Life. And for those of us who are 
seriously minded that transformation sounds like a call in con- 
science to put on a new life spiritually. To be sure, nature is 
silent as far as voice goes, and in our sense of preaching she 
has no voice; but nobody, not even old people, can deny, that 
she presses on, even forces attention and is full of encouraging 
spirit. I cannot but think that those who ignore the poesy in 
the air and the song of the flowers are bad people, and, that 
their lack of veneration will lead them astray sooner or later. 
How can they understand and follow the spiritual if they ignore 
the natural? I, for one, can only lament that people ordinarily 
have become so emancipated from nature’s order that nobody 
live their lives in the beauty of the seasons. If we followed 
nature, we ought to rest or cease from productive work in winter, 
and in that time recuperate interior strength by turning from 
outward nature—which clearly advises us to do so—to inward 
nature, and build up the spiritual man. In spring our new year 
should begin, and find its fruits in summer and autumn. This 
is nature’s method. If people lived that way it would be better 
for them and human society. Sin, sorrow and sickness would 
cease. 

Now, I have said a great deal about Easter and nature’s 
rejuvenescence, and it may have been entertainment for you, 
and yet you may fail to celebrate Easter as nature would have 
you do it, namely, by renewed work and a reawakened conscience, 
which should send you to correct your perspectives. Nature at 
this season also wants us to learn that she is no false similitude, 
nor is she crumbling and unstable, but the same now as when 
light first dawned upon organic creation, and, now as ever, she 
is self-unfolding and self-manifesting and in that asking us to 
fall in with her plans. When nature has completed one round 
of life, she leaps to another and she invites us to leap with her 
through life’s endless transmutations. When she has finished 
one melody, she starts another, with the same ease as she 
changes the tides of the ocean, and, she expects us to arise and 
dance to her rhythm. Sometimes she returns to her old tunes 
and subjects of song almost forgotten. For instance, ages and 
ages ago she amused herself and made spring sunshine call 
forth immense forests, and, in the fall she buried them in the 
depths of the earth where they have slumbered for ages. Of 
late she has resurrected these coal forests, and now they play 
a melody that man could not have guessed, had he lived in 
antedeluvian times. The black heart of the coal is but a treas- 
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ury of spring sunbeams reopened, resurrected! Nature never 
forgets herself in the grave! That which runs away into the 
ocean from our sewers, gathers into new soil on the bottom 
of the ocean, and on that soil mother nature will do, as she 
has done before, resurrect a life, we have thrown away—ages 
hence! No need to doubt it! Visit any husbandman and you 
shall learn how she resurrects the crops you eat from refuse 
and offal of all kinds. The farmer laughs at the city man who 
has not discovered the miracle. He knows nature. Nature can 
show us what to do with our dead selves! Though she multiplhies 
everywhere, she is not confusion nor repetition. Her move- 
ment is after a spiral. She passes yearly the same spot, but 
never in the same footsteps. She wants us to learn that the 
wind speaks the same language as the songster in the woods 
and as the grass on the hillside; that the melting snow in the 
dell hears the melody of the violets and that of the hawthorne, 
and, all the rest of the flowers. But her orchestra is not the 
same, nor is the tune. The rejuvenescence she shows us at 
Easter is the same for all her organic creatures, and man is no 
better than the mephitic scunk-cabbage in the nearest meadow. 
And nature is quite anxious in spring that we should study her 
‘‘holy of holies.’? She hides nothing, but she varies her steps 
in the dance. 

Nature, at Eastertime, is more of an open book than at any 
other season. At Easter she is more simple in her method; 
her colors are paler; her perfumes not so rich; her nights not 
intoxicating and her sun is not enervating. We can, therefore, 
better study her at Easter than at any other time. Moreover, 
later on we cannot find her beginnings; and, of all life’s mir- 
acles nature while young is the greatest and most charming 
because her lines are the simplest. 

Nature-worshippers celebrate Easter every day, not once a 
year. And so did the earliest Christians. Origen and Chrysos- . 
tom witness to that as a fact, and, the old church historian, So- 
crates, tells us that the Easter feast once a year is a custom 
derived from elsewhere, and, not warranted by the New Tes- 
tament. For nature-worshippers there is Easter every morn- | 
ing. The sun passes every morning across their horizon, and : 
they sing their songs of praise and call it the light of morning. 

Morning dew is their cup, and their table is set on every hill 
or mountain top. The Holy Grail is not lost and Titurel’s tem- 
ple is not secreted. Get up early, when the sun calls to prayer 
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and the dews lave your footsteps. Find your way to the hill- 
top and your cry will be, ‘‘O, grave, where is thy victory?’’ 
You shall feel yourself a master, full of inexhaustible vigor! 
And why? Because it will be an Easter morning to you, a morn- 
ing of resurrection, a cup of immortality. A morning that 


‘Holds infinity in the palm of the hand 
And eternity in an hour.”’ 


Nature-worshipping women in ancient Greece ‘‘went out 
at sunrise, and singing to Apollo, the sun, prayed that their 
hearts might be satisfied and the homes secured; by the foun- 
tain they asked of the water that the highest aspirations of their 
souls might be fulfilled; of the earth they asked an abundance 
for those whom they loved’’ (Richard Jefferies: The Dewy 
Morn). Who does that now? I believe nature is waiting for us 
to come back from the circus of vanities. We have stayed too 
long! The ciock of nature is now striking the morning hours! 
Kivery spring morning is an evangel. To how many of us is 
Kaster day a ‘‘glad tiding’’? 

I have already characterized spring in various ways and 
identified spring with Easter, but I have thus far said nothing 
about the actual time, day or hour, for the beginning of spring, 
or Easter in nature. And the reason for the omission is this: 
that we really never know when spring is here and winter is 
ended. We know it astronomically, as already pointed out, but 
practically we do not know it, and the reason is this, that nature 
never draws such sharp and distinct lines as the human mind 
does; nor does she care for feasts, fasts or new-moons; or 
for wealth or rank or power or science. The naturalist will 
tell you, if you have not observed it yourself, that as soon as 
the leaves fall in the autumn, the new leaf is already there; in 
fact, in many cases it is the new life that pushes the old leaf 
off. The naturalist will also tell you how life is booming 
beneath the bark of many an old tree stump, where the insect’s 
cocoon is growing most lively and getting ready to come out. 
He will also show new life in any handful of mud he takes 
from the ice-covered pond. Even while snow is on the ground 
and the soil is hard frozen, the snowdrop and crocus come out 
and greet the sun. In fact, the dance of life never ceases in 
the woods, and the brooks keep up the fiddling all winter. 
Christmas time is as much a resurrection time as Easter time. 
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Hence the various signs already mentioned are not exactly the 
signs of spring; they are effects rather than causes. 

For the keen observer and nature lover there are, however, 
signs to be seen and enjoyed, which the uninitiated, as usual, 
never discover. 1 know of two signs, peculiarly characteristic 
of real spring and its true beginning. One is a delightful mellow 
quality of the light, m sharp contrast to the bare atmosphere 
and cold tone of winter light. This mellow quality comes from 
sun rays that seem to carry something substantial, a full and 
a rich life, something which is absent from the bare and thin 
winter atmosphere. When you discover this phenomenon, you 
know the spirit of the New Life has been present with you. 
Another definite sign is the warm rain that some day suddenly 
falls in abundance and which makes the juices of the earth 
flow, and that sometimes so rapidly that you see the leaves 
blow when you stand before the bush. That warm rain is sper- 
matic, and you yourself feel the spring in your limbs. The air 
immediately after such a rain spells multiplication and addition, 
and the nights are full of love whispers. Such nights belong 
especially to Eastera, the spring goddess, and, to use biblical 
language, her disciples full of the spirit speak in many tongues 
and all proclaim that the Master is risen. 

So powerful and universal was the belief in Easter as a 
symbol and sign upon nature’s rejuvenescence, that the church 
fathers in council at Jerusalem, 200 A. D., declared that the 
world was created in the spring and on the 8th of April, the date 
of Easter that year. The Eastern flower feasts in the spring 
impressed themselves upon early Christianity so strongly that 
it became a common belief that Jesus preached the Sermon on 
the Mount in the month of May, the month of lilies in Palestine; 
not the white lilies;they do not grow in Palestine, but the red 
and yellow lilies. And it must be admitted that the symbolism 
is beautiful. Imagine Jesus, that master-mystie and great in- 
itiate, sitting among flowers, which are most profuse in Pales- 
tine, and preaching the religion of hope among these visible 
and most emphatic evidences that nature can furnish for hope 
—the flowers! What other evidence did he need for the truth 
there is in hope and resurrection? Only a few months before, 
in the autumn, his hearers had seen nature take down her floral 
curtains; and now they saw her hang them up again, not the 
same she took down, but some very much alike, and yet so 
different, so fresh, so full of life, so rich in color! He, the 
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master, explained the mystery, and they perceived a revelation! 
That is, those whose eyes were opened saw a revelation. The 
multitude did not. Their constitution and a severe training for 
a thousand years had killed all love for nature and art. They 
feared the ‘‘graven images,’’ and saw no beauty in glorious 
sunsets. Palestine is rich in sublime ravines, but the people 
saw in them only ‘‘the valley of the shadow of death.’’ Their 
life was ethical, not esthetic. 

The people who live near the poles or in arctic lands, as well 
as the people who live under the equator or in the tropics, have 
very few or almost no symbolical feasts like those celebrated 
among the people who live in the temperate zones, especially 
those of the northern temperate zones. Those of the southern 
temperate zones have not originated any of the feasts so well 
known among us. I mean such feasts as Christmas, New Years, 
Easter, Midsummernights festivals and the feasts and Thanks- 
givings in autumn, celebrated when the crops are harvested and 
the wine is pressed. The reason for this is that all these feasts 
eonnect most intimately with the course of the sun across the 
heavens in the temperate zones, and, because they all originally 
are sun feasts and rejoicings because nature has kept her 
promises about abundance. In the tropics, the plant world is 
not only radically different from that in ours, the northern tem- 
perature zones, but it lives in a different way. There it is 
organized after a plan of permanency or gradual renewal, but 
with us it is organized so that it.swings between polar differ- 
ences, of states that look like death and states that overflow with 
lite; hence the plant world naturally becomes the floral orchestra 
that plays the reveille to the army of men. I say army of men 
not to those who stay home, but to those who fight for the New 
Life. Under the tropics we do not talk about rejuvenescence 
of nature. It is only in the temperate zones we can do that. 
Consequently, we cannot speak about Christmas or Easter in 
nature under the equator or north and south of it. Where 
Christmas and Kaster are celebrated in those regions, they can 
be no more than weak imitations, an importation, a counterfeit 
of Christmas and Easter in the regions where they arose and 
where they are indigenous. 

In conclusion, let me tell you a story and point to a lesson. 
The story is told in James Thompson’s poem (you know him, 
the author of ‘‘City of Dreadful Night’’). The poem is headed, 
*“'he Naked Goddess.’’ This is the tale. 
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A rumor ran through the town: 


‘‘That a woman grand and tall, 
Swift of foot, and there withal 
Naked as a lily gleaming, 
Had been seen by eyes not dreaming, 
Darting down from forest glades.’’ 


Of course all the city buzzed and stirred; senators, priests, as- 
trologers and sophists concluded: 


‘(6 © *& ¥ *We 
Might go out ourselves to see.’’ 


And so they did, and they came upon her in the lovely spring 
morning : 


‘‘Naked as the sun of noon, 
Naked as the midnight moon,”’ 


and all around her they found the reawakened nature, for she 
was spring herself, but they did not know or see 


‘<The divine, flushed, throbbing form.”’ 


The priests preached against her sin of nakedness and 
advised her 


‘‘How to gain the heavenly prize; 
How grow sweet for Paradise; 
By Penance, prayer, self-sacrifice, ’’ 


and the philosophical sages recommend her sciences and arts 


‘*by which 
Man makes Nature’s poor life rich. 


As you see, her nakedness overwhelmed the impure and was too 
sublime for the narrow-minded scholar. Conventionality de- 
manded that she should conform to stupid customs. Fear and 
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warped judgment shrunk back, timid before so much freshness 
and her artless appearance. But 


‘‘Calm and proud she stood the while, 
With certain wondering smile.”’ 


Then she called for children to explain what the graybeards had 
talked about. The children came and said to her, They want you 


‘“To put on your dress and come 
With us to the City home; 
Live with us and be our friend.’’ 


Meekly she tried on the vestal sister’s gown, and even the sage’s 
robe, but scornfully she threw them off and away and stood 
there again supremely beautiful in pure nakedness. And 


‘‘ At a gesture, ere they wist 
Perched a faleon on her wrist,’’ 


and on that falcon’s wing she vanished into the skies. Then 


‘“Was that glorious Goddess seen 
Nevermore; and from that day 
Evil hap and dull decay 
Fell on country side and town.’’ 


Curses, plagues and distress laid everything in ruin. The chil- 
dren, however, who had been friendly to the goddess sailed away 
to other lands and were happy. And this took place 


‘‘Thrice three thousand years before 
Solon questioned Egypt’s lore.’’ 


This story is another aspect of the subject. Nature, Eastera, 
comes to us in pure form, never with clothes on. Neither does 
nature need them. Clothes are meant to hide disproportion and 
ugliness. We do not hide beauty. 

The lesson of the story is obvious. Do not clip the visiting 
angel’s wings. Do not foren a life-thought into logical terms. 
Do not ‘‘look out the window’’; take care not to be ‘‘absent’’; 
do not excuse yourself by having an engagement when a heavenly 
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visitor ealls. ‘‘ Watch and pray,’’ for you know not the ap- 
pointed hour. All this is apropos at Easter and in spring time. 
When you have heard ‘‘the voice,’’ do not ask for clothes to fit 
it. No such clothes exist. No intellectual formulation will fit. 
Give your life, let it be consecrated to it! That is the demand! 
Give your moments and days; your hands and feet, your heart 
and your lips, your life-blood and love!! Give all!! The vis- 
itor, Eastera, comes in glorious simplicity, and no moral system 
knows any clearer term than ‘‘simplicity’’ for the lessons she 
wants to teach. 

The mistake of the priests and the learned was this, that 
they wanted to clothe this goddess. Unhappily, that is the mis- 
take only too commonly made, especially by minds who have 
passed through scholastic institutions; they are not satisfied 
with pure feelings, simple intuitions or immediacy; they demand 
clothes or rationalistic scholastic terms as substitutes, some- 
times, nowadays they demand scientific formulas. They hold, 
that unless this intangible something, spring, that appears as a 
vision; this peculiar influx of power, that suddenly possesses 
us; they demand that this something must be reduced to com- 
mon denominations, or else, it is to them of no value. Their 
conduct is as rational as a demand upon a flower that it shall 
exp!ain whence the color of its blossom arises or how much its 
aroma weighs. How can anyone bottle up a sunset or give a 
mathematical formula for a tear shed ten years ago? 

Nay, my friends, Immediacy is indeed without means! Be- 
ware of all kinds of clothes for your immediate life!! It is as 
pure as the dew of Hybla—drink it pure! Beware also of 
hypocrisy! Impure minds are usually the first to preach purity, 
when self-interest cails for it. The spirit of spring knows neither 
purity nor impurity! 

Do not go out into nature in the spring with a critical eye 
—have the seeing eye! Do not put your measure up to Eastera 
—she is not to be measured! Do not ‘‘interview’’ the goddess! 
In due time she will show you her holy of holies! Above all, 


do not forget to revere, to worship the goddess! Now, is the 
accepted time! 


And now a word from the mystic. To the mystic there is 
neither Easter nor no-EKaster; neither a light-goddess nor a life- 
goddess; neither nature nor nature symbols. Al!I these are illus- 
ions—happy illusions, however. Illusions which he freely and 
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safely indulges under the present time and space conditions, be- 
cause he lives in the Inner Life, in the causal world, where 
neither symbols nor talks about symbols have any reality. All 
the symbols mentioned are so many faces of the Deity, and each 
and all smile to the mystic with encouragement of still better 
things to come. All the symbols mentioned represent realities 
which are valuable for use; hence the mystic may celebrate 
Easter both in nature and in spirit, and, in any and all religious 
forms among his fellowmen. 





THE FUTURE. 
By Joun B. OppyYckKE. 


Be thou unvexed; to thee is justly due 
Whatever good, whatever ill may be 
Apportioned by thy former acts to thee. 

Accept with grace thy lot, and build anew 

The bad; the good, the beautiful, the true 
Retain, improve, exalt to last degree. 
Inheritance doth obligate to see 

Ahead, above,—and not aback to view. 


Bequeather thou of everything thou hast— 
Thy donor here art thou, both first and last,— 
What is to come, as well as what is past, 

By thee alone will be and has been cast. 

So live, then, that thy fortune may be vast 
Reincarnation’s boon, and not her blast. 














ALEXANDER WILDER. 
By H. W. Percivat. 


P | SHE autobiographical notes of Alexander Wilder, which 
ended in the last issue of ‘‘The Word,’’ place before us 
many of the important events of his life. True to Dr. 
Wilders’ nature, the notes are straightforward and bear 

the stamp of sincerity and honesty. They give the facts as they 

were, without any attempt at exaggeration or embellishment. 

Throughout the notes there is a quaint charm and beauty in the 

Doctor’s natural sincerity and simple honesty. They remind 

those who knew him, of many of the incidents of his life, of the 

charm of his simplicity of nature and directness of expression. 

Dr. Wilder’s life is an example of the ability of man to live 

through difficulties, endure hardships and overcome obstacles. 

His life is another evidence that however environment, circum- 

stances and position, together with human influences may tend 

to suppress or hold back the mind from its expression and devel- 
opment, the mind will nevertheless not be suppressed but will 
according to its capacity find a way to extricate itself from such 
conditions and grow into an atmosphere which will allow it more 
freedom for its inherent inclinations, ambitions and aspirations. 
The present age has produced numerous examples of men who 
would not be suppressed by circumstance and environment, who 
would not be held back from their natural bent nor forced into 
channels which they themselves did not select, but who, feeling an 
impulse to pursue paths different from those which were custom- 
ary, cut out new paths for themselves, engaged in new fields of 
endeavor, established records of progress and won new victories 
in various fields of work and thought. Such men were those 
who made civilization what it is, who changed the rating of time, 
shortened distances, brought people closer together and estab- 
lished a nearer relationship between mankind. Each man with 
inherent power pursues his own path and gives expression to 
what is within him. It is because of the power of expression and 
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the ability to express, that we have in the world to-day the print- 
ing press, and the applied sciences. 

Dr. Wilder had inherent power which caused him to grow 
out of his limited environment into a wider and loftier atmos- 
phere of thought. His inclinations were not along commercial 
lines. He possessed neither the shrewdness of mind nor the in- 
stinct to show him how to get the best of a bargain. The lack of 
these un&tted him for commercial pursuits. Had he possessed 
them, Dr. Wilder, with his clearness of thought, power of expres- 
sion, and with his range of knowledge and acquaintance with the 
sciences, might have been one of the directing powers of modern 
times. This is an intensely practical age, an age of success, 
which builds, reduces, weaves, grinds everything into dollars. 
One to be successful in this age must fulfill the demand of 
the age, that, in addition to ability and accomplishments, he 
must know what a dollar is worth, must know how to work a dol- 
lar, and, must have a working knowledge of human nature and of 
the applied science of human nature. That is to say, a man must 
be a worker of men and a worker of money. If he has these 
talents he is chosen and inspired by the spirit of the age as its 
representative or one of its captains, and he is beloved by those 
‘ who are in love with or possessed by the spirit of the age. 

The Doctor did not have these talents. The successful priest 
or preacher is not the most learned nor religious man, but the 
one who can attract the largest audience, stir them up, make 
them fill the contribution boxes, donate large sums to and remem- 
ber the church in their wills. The successful physician is the one 
who ean patch and fix-em-quick by a hurry cure, or lead them 
along carefully and fearfully through a difficult and dangerous 
illness, with the drugs and assistants and consultations made 
necessary by the dignity of the occasion and the nature and de- 
sire of the patient. The doctor who says that little medicine is 
needed and who will only let nature repair the damages done, is 
likely to lose his patient because the patient cannot see what he 
is getting for his money. The successful traders, speculators, 
journalists, artists, authors, are so many industrial captains of 
finance who, by their strategy, marshal their knowledge and their 
wares into the field and win in the battle for dollars. 

Dr. Wilder either did not understand or would not play the 
game of dollars. He knew what a dollar was worth—if he didn’t 
have it. He knew how to work for a dollar, but did not know how 
to make a dollar work. He did not know how to turn one dollar in- 
to two. He had an intimate knowledge of human nature—he 
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worked with men and for men—but he either could not or would 
not work human nature for gain. Dr. Wilder did not possess the 
modern talents of success. He was not possessed nor inspired 
by the spirit of the commercial age. So he lived through it with- 
out being envied by those who worship success, though his place 
among men found for him the admiration and esteem of men in 
publie affairs, the regard of men of letters and of science, and the 
love of those who knew him intimately. His wide learning and 
readiness to put it to the service of others, his sincerity of pur- 
pose and honesty in thought and action, together with his un- 
flagging energy, interest in affairs and his lofty ideals, com- 
manded the honor and respect of all and endeared him to most 
men who knew him. 

We have learned that Dr. Wilder was born eighty-six years 
ago, in Western New York, that his father was a farmer, who 
had a large family, and that his opportunities were restricted. 
Most people forget their first memory in life; some never con- 
sider it worth while to think of first memories. Yet much may 
be learned from them. ‘‘ My earliest recollection,’’ says the Doc- 
tor, ‘‘is that of being seated in a little arm chair before the fire, 
and sadly gazing into it.’’ A strange awakening to physical life. 
The birth of one’s body into the world is not the birth of the 
mind. The first years of the child are like a sleep to the 
mind. There must come an awakening, when the mind first be- 
comes aware of the outside or inside physical world, even though 
by so awakening it may forget the other world from which it 
came and where it was conscious. Hach one may ask himself the 
question: ‘‘How far back do I remember?’’ His age in this 
world begins from that time. Dr. Wilder was older than most 
people who die at his age. Fire was the thing that waked him. 
And he was sad. Anyone may experience somewhat of how the 
Doctor felt, by looking into a log fire after twilight some Novem- 
ber evening and he, too, will feel—though he may not see what 
the Doctor saw. The Doctor had a good deal to do with fire in 
his life. He wrote many articles about it and lived in it part of 
the time, as many people do. But unlike most people, the Doc- 
tor often knew what it meant and did not scream when it burned. 
In fact, the world did not know when he was burned because he 
did not screan:, as most people do, though he was almost always 
better for having passed through the fire. 

In 1826, some time after the fire incident and about three 
years after little Alexander Wilder was born, he relates, he was 
taken to the Sunday school in his village, Verona, where the 
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superintendent distributed books to the other children, but, as 
he could not read and was so small, the superintendent gave him 
‘‘a ecard on which were printed the alphabet and simple lessons 
in spelling. I kept hold of that card tenaciously,’’ writes the 
Doctor, and, ‘‘with some help from brothers and sisters, learned 
the letters and how to sound them.’’ He continues: ‘‘ Having no 
further use of the card, I then destroyed it.’’ This must have 
been a marked characteristic of the Doctor throughout his life. 
He repeatedly told me that a thing was good to the degree that 
it was useful. If a thing was not useful, it was an encumbrance. 
This did not mean that he would ruthlessly destroy a thing which 
he did not need, or that he had no regard for that which another 
had. Money, food, books, ornaments, works of art, were useful 
and good it they were of benefit to the body, or would aid in edu- 
eating, developing and elevating the mind, otherwise they were 
worthless, useless. 

In 1828, when he was four and a half years old, young Alex- 
ander began his school life. But ‘‘Alick was smart,’’ so they 
said, and three years later, at seven, his teacher demanded that 
another book be procured for him because he had learned ‘‘ Wil- 
lett’s Geography’’ by heart. So they gave him ‘‘Lindley Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar’”’ as a substitute. He thrived well on it. 
The style of that old grammar may be found here and there 
through the Doctor’s writings. 

Those who dwell in large cities and who are acquainted with 
the present school system, can hardly appreciate what the ‘‘ Dees- 
trik Skool’’ was—and still is in some parts—in a little village 
‘‘up state.’’ In the city, the child walks a few blocks to an im- 
posing, up-to-date structure, enters an elevator and is taken to 
the particular class room of its grade, provided with all the lat- 
est approved books and appliances. In the country after doing 
‘‘housework’’ or ‘‘chores’’ the scholars often waik miles to the 
district school, which is a little box-like affair of a house of one 
or two rooms. One teacher holds school and the children sit 
through their ‘‘hours.’’ Then they walk home again over the 
dusty or snowy roads and go to ‘‘doin’ chores’’ again, if they are 
boys, or the regulation ‘‘housework’’ if they are girls. Young 
Aiexander inherited the few school books which each of his broth- 
ers and sisters had in turn inherited from the eldest. Perhaps 
it is because of the abundance of books and opportunities for 
learning in large cities that children do not appear to value them 
as they might if these were not so available. The old family 
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school books to which he became heir were taken at their full 
value by Alexander. 

The early years of Alexander Wilder possessed littie of 
interest. His father wished to make a farmer of him. The boy 
yearned to know. Farming was not disagreeable to him, but his 
father’s insistence made it so and it became objectionable. The 
boy was willing to be lead, but would not be driven. He desired 
to grow and to know. This shows another trait in his character, 
known to all his friends or acquaintances. They might induce 
him to do a thing by gentle persuasion, but an attempt at forcing 
him would be met with stubborn resistance. He would not be 
dominated, nor would he himself domineer over others nor dic- 
tate their actions. 

He became a teacher at fifteen. ‘‘The work of instruction 
was to my liking and I had rare success in communicating whit 
I knew,’’ writes the Doctor, ‘‘but the governing was beyond me,’’ 
he adds. ‘‘Every parent passed judgment on methods, and the 
children behaved in school according as they were managed at 
home. Every district was in factions, and it required more tact 
than a boy in his teens possessed to steer a clear course amid the 
breakers.’’ People in little country towns have strong preju- 
dices. This boy teacher was sensitive and conscientious and 
would not resort to any of the artifices to curry party favor. He 
was unsuited to the work. He liked to impart and could impart 
what he knew, ‘‘but the governing was beyond me,’’ he declared. 
The maxim: Govern others or they will govern you was unheeded 
by the Doctor. 

Before Alexander was quite fifteen, the minister of the vil- 
lage, the advisory committee, and his own parents ‘‘converted’’ 
him. It seems that their church needed recruits, and something 
had to be done to get them, so they decided on what in those days 
was called a ‘‘protracted meeting.’’ This meant not one, but a 
set of continuous ‘‘revival’’ meetings which often extended over 
many weeks. These ‘‘revivals’’ were protracted until the press 
service recruiting officers saved enough of the unsaved, or until 
the ‘‘spirit moved them’’ to stop, or until their fervor ran out. 
This sounds a little odd to-day, but in those days most parents 
insisted on holding themselves responsible for their children’s 
souls, even though they were not too particular about their 
bodies. And if the parents forgot their duty, the minister did 
not forget his, to remind them of it. They had their way of doing 
things in those days, truly, but human nature has changed little 
since then, though we may not hold so many of those protracted 
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meetings nor be quite so sure of saving a boy’s soul. The boy 
had just gotten over some unpleasant occurrence in school. ‘‘It 
had,’’ the Doctor writes, ‘‘been wisely adjusted and studies re- 
sumed, when this religious interruption occurred. It was most 
distasteful to me. I had formed a set of opinions for myself and 
desired not to be bothered. But our parents believed that oppor- 
tunities for religious impression should not be neglected, or them- 
selves made accountable for the future of their children after 
death. Conversion, in their conception would both straighten 
out their own mistakes, and be of everlasting benefit to us. So 
against my vehement protest, | was taken from school and per- 
force made attend the meetings. It took days to overcome my 
stubbornness, but the endeavor was successful. I became a Pres- 
byterian of the New School.’’ Poor boy, he had been preparing 
for the study of medicine, but now that he had been ‘‘converted,’’ 
and inasmuch as he must have an ‘‘education,’’ he should be edu- 
eated for the ministry. The pleading of his brother succeeded 
where other methods would have failed. ‘T'wo years later his 
studies were interrupted by the disagreement of his brothers, 
which resulted in his leaving the church. His natural inclinations 
and tendencies had been so checked and suppressed by his father 
—who rigorously tried to fit him into the farm and attend to his 
spiritual growth—that at twenty he lacked the knowledge of how 
to direct and manage things, that some boys have. He says: ‘‘I 
was with all my experience, at twenty-one, more simple and art- 
less than most lads at fifteen. I excelled all my equals in book- 
learning, but I was far behind them in savoir faire.’’ 

Too often has a strong character been blunted or turned from 
its natural growth by the well meaning but ignorant or stupid 
notion of parents that the future of the child depends on what 
they select for it and not on any preference of the child’s. Par- 
ents may choose the vocation for some children. Some children 
have no preferences other than play. A position may be selected 
for such as these. But the stronger the individuality of the mind. 
the more it will insist on choosing its own work in the world. The 
attempt of the parent to thwart the choice of work—when the 
child has a choice—may result in dwarfing but not in preventing 
growth. 

A strong individuality brings with it into life a forgotten 
knowledge of its work. As soon as the individuality shows it- 
self in the child, its effort is to find and grow into or make its 
own atmosphere. The parent who has the welfare of a child at 
heart should try to find out what the work of its individuality is 
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and then to help it into its work. Ifa child has no preference the 
parents should guide it. But parents often make sad mistakes. 
Sometimes they make a doctor out of a natural butcher, turn a 
potential auctioneer into a statesman, a drum-major into a gen- 
eral, a politician into a philosopher, a romancer into a lawyer, a 
hawker into an orator, a land agent into a preacher. This may 
tickle the vanity of the parent, but it bodes no good to the public. 


(To be continued.) 





In the history of the universal mind, there is a certain anal- 
ogy to that of the individual. Our first self-consciousness is the 
first revelation to us of a whole universe, wondrous and alto- 
gether good; it is a feeling of joy and new-found strength, of 
mysterious infinite hope and capability; and in all men, either 
by word or act, expresses itself poetically. The world without 
us and within us, beshone by the young light of Love, and all 
instinct with a divinity, is beautiful and great; it seems for us 
a boundless happiness that we are privileged to live. This is 
the season of generous deeds and feelings; which also, on the 
lips of the gifted, form themselves into musical utterance, and 
give spoken poetry as well as acted. Nothing is calculated and 
measured, but all is loved, believed, appropriated. All action is 
spontaneous, high sentiment a sure imperishable good; and thus 
the youth stands, like the First Man, in his fair Garden, giving 
Names to the bright Appearances of this Universe which he has 
inherited, and rejoicing in it as glorious and divine. Ere long, 
however, comes a harsher time. Under the first beauty of man’s 
life appears an infinite, earnest rigor: high sentiment will not 
avail, unless it can continue to be translated into noble action; 
which problem, in the destiny appointed for man born to toil, is 
difficult, interminable, capable of only approximate solution. 
What flowed softly in melodious coherence when seen and sung 
from a distance, proves rugged and unmanageable when practic- 
ally handled. The fervid, lyrical gladness of past years gives 
place to a collected thoughtfulness and energy; nay often,—so 
painful, so unexpected are the contradictions everywhere met 
with,—to gloom, sadness and anger; and not till after long strug- 
gies and hard-contested victories is the youth changed into a 
man. 


—Carlyle, Early German Literature. 


A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 


é 


By Auice Drxon Le PLONGEON. 
Continued from page 144. 


The priest unto his master sped ; 

While Can ascended flights that led 

To where sweet Nalah spent her days 
Rejoicing in the gladsome rays 

Which shine while fickle Fortune stays. 
By many portals Can went past 

While thought profound his brow o’ercast; 
But now he paused, for on his ear 

Fell voices musical and clear. 

Then to himself,—*“ ’T is often kind 

To mask our looks with joy; behind 
his tranquil morn may come too fast 
Events of sorrow that must blast 

The happiness of those who here 
Beguile the time with pleasures dear.” 


Lo do whate’er his will ordained 

This wise physician had attained ; 

Thus now, light beaming on his face, 

He onward went without a trace 

Of anxious care which lurking deep, 

From observation he would keep. 

No servators forbade the way 

To one familiar there each day, 

But laid one hand upon their heart 

With reverence, to thus impart 

A wish to serve the honored guest, 

And joy that he the household blessed 
By coming every morn. 

And as he passed that one and this, 

All listened not a sound to miss 

Of what was uttered by this lord 
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Who always gave a kindly word 

And treated none with scorn; 
For he had said: “The darkest skin 
Hides not the radiance within.” 
To him all living creatures seemed 
As one with him, thus warmly beamed 
The love-light of this learned man 
Who early in his life began 
To weigh, to measure and explore 
Great Nature’s work thro’ every door 
That e’er so slightly stood ajar, 
The near minute, the mazy far, 
Unfathomable depths of space; 
For ardently he wished to trace 
The Will Supreme, Eternal Grace. 
Anon he came where music flung 
Its melodies, which lingering hung 
A moment on the perfumed air 
As if well pleased to tarry there 
With happiness and beauty rare. 
Can murmured low, ‘““May Heaven forbid 
‘the dreadful thought within me hid 
A presage be! O Lord of Death, 
Spare yet to us our monarch’s breath!’ 


Now every shadow from his brow 

Was gone, as laughter sweet and low 

Came floating where he stopped to gaze 

Beyond a portal. Golden rays 

Streamed in athwart the marble floor 

Where traceries of costly ore 

Beamed with the radiance from on high 

Of him who rules the earthly sky. 
Between great columns, onyx-hued, 

The good physician passed and viewed 

Broad terraces where nature smiled 

And fancy was by art beguiled. 

From lands afar the choicest flowers 

Here blossomed in protected bowers; 

And feathered songsters made their home, 

As in the wilds whence they had come— 

Brought thither by rich merchants who 
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As distant states they traveled thro’, 
Collected all they deemed might swell 
The pile of gold they loved so well. 


With joyous mien, beneath the trees 
Whose foliage murmured in the breeze, 
Some maidens sang, while others danced, 
To harmonies whose tones entranced 
The grateful ear, played as they were, 
By youths, attractive, stationed near— 
Soft harps and flutes, cither and lyre, 
Their voices mingled to inspire 

What buoyant step and dulcet strain 
Each beauteous maiden could attain— 
Allurements which the muses give 
That mortals may consent to live. 


"T was Nalah first who saw the face 
Of Can, and bounding from her place 
With eager steps to greet him came, 
More slowly followed by a dame 
Whose whiter hue and sunny hair 
Proclaimed her of a kin more fair 
Than those of Nalah’s race— 
Pelopa was of noble mould ; 
Her heart would welcome to its fold 
What lofty aims great minds pursue— 
For she was beauteous, good and true, 
Endowed with every grace. 
But slender Nalah, like a bird 
Scarce lighted on the ground she trod; 
Not yet had deep emotions stirred 
The currents of her life, which flowed 
Unruffled with the magic boat 
By fickle Fortune set afloat— 
‘Loo easily o’erturned by Fate 
Who, unrelenting, lies in wait. 


On Can Pelopa fixed her gaze 
And smiling said, “With what amaze 
Our learned friend regards this scene, 
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Rebuking us with glances keen; 
He knows that we are quite sedate 
Each morn; not with affairs of state, 
But with our studies manifold: 
The motive of this change—behold ! 
Our Nalah, who on this fair morn 
Arose with countenance forlorn; 
Her saddened brow, with gloom o’ercast, 
Our hearts invaded till at last 

No more could we endure. 
We, then, these pretty maids called forth 
With melody to waken mirth— 

Dark melancholy’s cure.” 


Then Nalah cried, “Ah! naughty, thou, 
To tell about my shadowed brow; 
*T was but a trick of night!” she cried. 
“Not every dream may we deride,” 
Said Can, “Yet, Nalah need not fear 
A vision, be it dark or clear— 
Come, sit by me and tell the woe 
That did thy gaiety o’erthrow.” 
Pelopa, then—“Play soft and low, 
Half dreamily, but not too slow, 
est Nalah’s eyes obey, 
And bring again from Night’s dull shore 
More phantoms thro’ the sunlit door 
Of radiant, laughing day.” 


Now Nalah, Can, and that fair dame 

Whom Atlas for his bride would claim— 

(To care for Nalah first came she 

From famous Athens, o’er the sea)— 
Were seated ’mid the flowers; 

While maidens of the court, apart 

Reposing from their witching art, 
Reclined in verdant bowers. 


On Can were bent the lustrous eyes 
Of Atlas’ child in deep surmise, 
While tenderly her lips outpoured 
That dream her gentle heart deplored. 


ea a 
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{ thro’ a portal seemed to peep, 
And there beheld the king asleep 
Upon his couch. *Twas early dawn; 
The canopy was open drawn, 
And underneath a bird as white 
As snow upon the mountain height 
Was poised above my father’s head 
And on him looked, its wings outspread. 
Then where it gazed another bird 
Came from the king’s own breast and plumed 
Itself, as if to life just stirred; 
To me it flew with wings illumed, 
Upon me gazed with tender love, 
And rising, disappeared above. 
The other flying to me came 
And, light as air, upon my hand 
Reposed, while murmuring my name. 
I sobbed, my heart could not withstand 
The touch, the voice; my bosom heaved 
But sound came not, save from the bird 
That said, “My child, when art bereaved 
Take comfort from my present word, 
I leave thee not alone— 
Fate throws her shadow in thy way, 
But courage! for to thee I say 
The future will atone. 
The bird flew upward; I awoke. 
Then on my agitation broke 
A light—my mother ’twas who near 
Me came; then on me dawned the fear 
That he, the King, might yonder go, 
And Nalah lonely stay below!’ 


“On this fair earth whose lofty skies 
Remind us that we all must rise,” 

Can added—and then pensive stayed. 

At last! “Thou need’st not be dismayed; 
All kings must yield to Nature’s sway ; 
Each dies on his appointed day. 

If sorrow comes, recall the love 

Thy mother whispered from above.” 
This said, he spoke more cheerily, 
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Dispelling thus the tender shade 
That Nalah’s brow would yet invade— 
“See yonder sails how merrily 
Those fragile vessels skim the sea. 
Enjoying here the freshening breeze 

I can a page of ancient lore 

About these placid zones read o’er 
If this would our dear princess please.” 


The maiden smiled, “O let us hear 
At once the story, cousin, dear.” 
Then he “Thou well may’st heed the words 
That ancient legendary affords: 
Know, then, divine Poseidon, 
Whose love the beauteous Cleito won, 
Was mortal born of womankind. 
Defying angry seas and wind, 
Naught fearing from the tempest wild, 
‘lhe minds of many he beguiled 
To follow in his train. 
With valor he infused all breasts; 
Adventurous seamen rode the crests 
Of stormy waves, to cast their lot— 
In hope of gain and daring plot— 
With him upon the main. 
Such, then, the man, a leader bold, 
Who, in the legend worn and old, 
Became an ocean god of might, 
Successful force acquiring right. 
On this fair land in those old times 
Dwelt people from more southern climes 
And these all willingly obeyed 
A prince they had themselves arrayed 
With full authority. 
An only child his consort bore, 
A daughter gods might well adore; 
Her beauty Poseidon perceived, 
And frankly she his love received 
Without asperity. 
Evenor and Leucippe died 
Ere Cleito fair became a bride; 
Thus Poseidon assumed command 
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Upon this friendly, bounteous land. 
To keep the treasure he possessed 
Safe guarded from unwelcome guest, 
The famous monarch of the main 
Sought isolation to attain, 
Surrounding Cleito’s place of birth 
With zones of water and of earth; 
These now we see, in later days 
Cut thro’ by ample waterways. 
All this exists, the harbors, too, 
And channels where each day pass thro’ 
The ships that, safe from raging storm, 
Upon these placid waters swarm. 
The many bridges spanning o’er 
Those zones and dykes, were built before 
‘Lhis reign, tho’ much attractive art 
Of late is done, to still impart 
Fresh beauty to those works that stand 
Mementoes of a master hand. 
‘Lhe verdant zones of other days, 
Cut thro’ to form more watery ways, 
Are islands where large multitudes 
Now dwell. The din of life intrudes 
Upon the ear from every side 
From early dawn to eventide. 
So dense our population’s grown, 
Increasing with our wide renown, 
At last we constantly transgress 
On foreign soil, but ne’ertheless 
Let hosts arrive within our gates— 
ui thinking fortune here awaits. 
This dynasty has earned the name, 
Of Moc, the ferce sea wolves, who aim 
To all absorb, and feel no shame. 
But somewhere ‘neath this palace lies 
A mystery in part revealed 
By lore; the height it occupies 
Contains a vault long since concealed. 
If records be relied upon, 
The mortal form of Poseidon 
Was by this hero’s oldest son 
There placed, preserved with perfect skill 
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From Time’s corrupting touch. There still 
It waits in marble’s cold embrace 

The hand that may disclose the face 

Of Poseidon, adventurous chief— 

Divine in popular belief.” 


Can ceased; but Nalah begged him yet 
To speak. “Our princess may forget,” 
Said he, “physicians must belong 

To mortals weak, not to the strong.” 
With this, he lingered not but went, 
His mind on consolation bent. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SEARCH FOR THE MASTERS. 
By T. A. 


Think not to find the Masters though thou seek 
Through every Country, e’en from pole to pole, 
And follow closely round where sun doth roll, 
Seanning each face that looketh wise and meek, 
Day after day, week after weary week. 

Prepare thyself; make worthy thy own soul, 
Then they, the Hidden Ones, will see thee shine, 
And lift the veils that shroud their forms divine. 
Until that time doth come ye search in vain; 
For though one dwelt beside thy household door, 
Aye, in thy very home for years a score, 

And came and went in sunshine and in rain, 
Thou wouldst not, couldst not know him great 
Till thou thyself wert vibrant to his state. 








‘“SAVONAROLA”’? OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PortTRAITURE OF 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMs. 


SAVONAROLA’S RETURN TO FLORENCE. PREPARATIONS MADE FOR 
Wak or PEACE. 


Continued from page 172. 


produced by the words of Savonarola upon the minds 

of the French monarch and the motley group of state 

counsellors, generals and military officers that filled to 
overflowing the royal pavilion as, for a few moments, they gazed 
awestricken upon the form of the cowled monk who had given 
utterance to words they had never been accustomed to listen 
to or hear from kingly ambassadors or emissaries from foreign 
states, whose addresses and speeches were usually couched in 
studied terms of obsequious adulation and factitious phrases 
of laudatory and fulsome grandiloquence, that concealed and hid 
rather than revealed their true sentiments and feelings. King 
and courtier, all felt abashed, cowed and overwhelmed with a 
feeling or sense of their inferiority in presence of one who 
seemed to them invested with a sublimity of character and girt 
with a mysterious force that distinguished the prophets of 
Israel in former times. This was especially the case with 
Charles, who, sitting on his chair of state, and surrounded by 
a great military retinue and in the midst of armed battalions, 
yet inwardly quailed before the eye of Savonarola, from which 
there seemed to beam forth a ray of light by which he not only 
recognized the greatness of the soul before him, but discerned 
clearly and inwardly felt his own abject nature, a compound of 
all that was craven and selfish, a texture of worldly ambition 


N- language can describe, no tongue express, the effect 
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warped and woofed with simulated and flimsy virtues. Rousing 
himself and casting off this momentary nightmare of self-intro- 
spection, Charles replied to the words of Savonarola, as he had 
previously done to the other Florentine ambassadors, ‘‘Once in 
Florence all shall be arranged,’’ and then rising, bade him adieu, 
requesting him to convey this message to the signory. 

As Savonarola wended his way homewards, calm and tran- 
quil in mind and free from all alarm respecting the future, he 
inwardly felt assured his visit and embassy would be productive 
of beneficial results to the interests and welfare of Florence, 
and without the least shade or tinge of self-elation rejoiced that 
he was an instrument under the guidance and direction of the 
great divine power in whose hands are the hearts of kings and 
governors, and who ruleth alone in the kingdom of men. For 
he had gone forth not in his own strength and after uttering 
his message, knew it would accomplish its effect and result in 
the deliverance of Florence. Meantime the citizens kept watch 
on the neighboring heights, and as the form of Savonarola 
loomed in sight, the great bell of the signory boomed forth the 
intelligence of his approach, and forthwith crowds rushed forth 
to greet his return home, all eager to learn the result of his 
visit to the French king. Old and young thronged and filled the 
streets and avenues waiting for him. Artisans flung down their 
tools and implements, weavers left their looms, shopkeepers 
closed their stores, bankers and merchants rushed out of their 
counting houses and offices, all classes and grades of society, the 
highest and lowest, intermingling in one vast multitude, waited 
the coming of him in whom alone were placed and centered 
their hopes of the future. As Savonarola reached and passing 
through the city gate proceeded direct to the signory where sat 
the state councillors anxiously awaiting him, there were no 
wild shouts and boisterous huzzas, no noisy demonstrations and 
outbursts of popular feeling. As they gazed upon the well- 
known face and the beloved form of Savonarola, they divined 
instinctively he was the herald of peace with honor, and as he 
passed through their close and serried ranks their hearts were 
too weighed and overflowing with feelings of joy to utter forth 
their gratitude to one whom they accounted their saviour and 
protector. Entering into the great hall of the signory and 
coming into the presence of its members who sat wondering 
whether he was bringing back war or peace, whether his inter- 
view with the French monarch was successful and propitious, 
he fully related what had occurred, and in concluding urged 
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upon them to keep calm and receive Charles on his arrival in 
the city with demonstrations of respect and good will and all 
would be well and the dark cloud would pass away and leave 
Florence uninjured and intact. ‘‘Do not,’’ said he, ‘‘forget 
the words spoken of old by the great prince of peace, ‘he that 
taketh up the sword, shall perish by the sword.’’’ With these 
words Savonarola retired from their presence and quietly and 
unostentatiously wended his way to the convent of San Marco 
and was cordially welcomed by the frati who during his absence 
had felt like sheep without a shepherd. 

After prolonged consultation, the state council, deeming it 
to be prudent and wise to be ready and prepared against all 
eventualities, empowered the brave and stout-hearted Cauponi 
to make all needful and necessary provisions for the denfence of 
the city should the French visitors prove overbearing and un- 
willing to treat them as friends and attempt to sack and plunder 
the city or seek to infringe and trample upon its liberty as a 
free state. Acting on these injunctions, Cauponi lost no time in 
arming the citizens and instructing them in the method of fight- 
ing should things come to the worst. Materials for forming 
stockades and barricading the streets were quickly collected, and 
ammunition of all kinds was stored in all the solid stone-built 
palaces with which Florence abounded that would prove in- 
vincible to the assaults of an enemy. On the roofs and in the 
upper rooms of the lofty houses, in courts and public thorough- 
fares, loads of missiles, pikes, javelins and other warlike 
weapons, together with large quantities of combustibles were 
piled. up in case of need. The populace in the suburban villages 
and neighborhood of Florence were ordered to provide them- 
selves with arms and be prepared at the lowing of the cow, as 
they humorously termed the great bell at the signory, to rush 
down into the city and bear their share in the conflict against 
the foe in defence of their homes and liberty. Other members 
of the council were deputed, some to attend to the street decora- 
tions, the making of floral wreaths and garlands, of flags and 
banners—others in drawing up an address of welcome to the 
French monarch and his retainers, or to arrange and prepare 
billets suitable and corresponding to their rank and state, and 
also determine the order and procession of the state council 
and nobility to greet the arrival of the visitors at the gates of 
the city. They had no time to lose in these preparations. Day 
by day, the French army approached nearer and nearer, one 
division marching on to Florence, the other with the artillery 
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winding its way towards Rome, at which city Charles had ex- 
pressed his intention to halt for a time and then march to the 
attack of Naples, the ostensible object of his expedition. As 
the day of entry approached, it found the citizens of Florence 
ready, prepared for any emergency and secretly armed to the 
teeth. One spirit pervaded them, one feeling alone filled their 
breasts: to do combat and fight for the preservation of their 
republican freedom and liberty and die, if it must needs be, in 
the struggle for their independence. ‘‘No surrender’’ was their 
motto, ‘‘no subjection either to lord or king,’’ their firm and 
fixed determination, and thus Florence with her brave and stout- 
hearted sons, calm and intrepid, unfearing and filled with a spirit 
of the loftiest patriotism, waited the coming of the French to 
receive them hospitably as visitors or fight them to the death 
as foes of their country and fatherland. 


CHARLES VIII. Enters FLorence. SAvoNAROLA’s SEcOND VISIT 
TO THE F'RENCH KING AND DEPARTURE OF THE 
FRENCH FROM FE'LORENCE. 


Since his interview with Savonarola, the mind of Charles 
had been subject to several changes, and his views as to the 
future became vacillating and undecided, for funds for the sus- 
tenance of his troops were getting low and he was greatly wor- 
ried with ambassadors from the exiled Piero and his mother, 
whose promises of money were of a most tempting character, 
and also plenipotentiaries from several Italian states anxious 
and desirous to obtain his favor and support in the maintenance 
of their tottering authority and rule. At times it was his fixed 
intention to advance to the capture and plunder of Florence, with 
its vast wealth and splendid art treasures and magnificent 
museums, but the words of Savonarola, like a second conscience, 
seemed to resound again in his ears and caused him to inwardly 
quake and quail before their terrible and warning denunciation 
of woe and catastrophe that would befall him and his enterprise 
if he attempted to carry it out. In this state of mental indeci- 
sion and conflict, he suddenly issued orders for the march to 
Florence, as time was passing, debts and expenses were rapidly 
increasing and he must have money without delay. At once 
tents were struck, battalions and regiments formed into line 
with their flags and banners and the rude soldiery with sound of 
fife and drum, and the blowing of trumpets and horns, and 
elated with hopes of spoil and plunder which were doomed to 
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disappointment, arrived and came in sight of Florence on the 
17th of November. As they and Charles their king, along with 
his courtiers, gazed down from the heights, they halted for a 
few moments lost in admiration at the beauty and splendor of 
the city of The Lilies, with its stately churches and magnificent 
architectural buildings, its academies of learning and museums 
of art, its castellated palaces and mansions embowered in groves 
of laurel, all decked with garlands and floral festoons of waving 
tints and colors, its streets and piazzas with their awnings, every 
window waving a flag and every balcony covered with tapestries 
of gold and silver cloth. Such was their first glance of Florence 
in all her splendid beauty, a paragon, a queen of cities, ‘‘a thing 
of beauty, and a joy forever.’’ 

Arrived at the gate of San Frediano, the French monarch 
and his retinue of state counsellors and ministers were received 
and bade weleome by the members of the signory in full assem- 
bly clad in their official robes, one of whom stood forth and read 
an address of welcome. As the king mounted under a glittering 
haldachino or canopy, clad in full armor emblazoned with gold 
and silver emblems and with lance in hand, as though a con- 
queror, gonfalonieri of the city held his bridle and conducted 
him in state through the principal streets of Florence. The citi- 
zens were by no means prepossessed with his appearance. He 
was not a kingly form, nor had he that majestic and soldierly 
mien that commands respect and incites the admiration of be- 
holders. His diminutive form and body and misshapen feet, his 
Jarge purblind eyes, contrasted strangely and unfavorably with 
the handsome and stalwart forms of his Swiss bodyguards. By 
his side rode the cardinal of St. Pietro in Vineoli, arrayed in all 
his splendid ecclesiastical habiliments, followed by marshals in 
their glittering uniforms, as also French knights on foot and 
soldiers bearing their halberds of polished steel; their helmets 
erested with plumes that fluttered gracefully as they marched 
through the crowded streets on to the great cathedral in which, 
‘on dismounting, Charles entered along with his courtiers to pray 
and give thanks for his safe arrival. This ceremony ended, he 
was conducted to the magnificent palace and town residence of 
the late Lorenzo. 

(To be continued.) 

















OSRU. 
A Tae or Many INCARNATIONS. 
By Justin STERNS. 


INCARNATION THE F'orTY-SEVENTH OF THE Sout Osru KNown TO 
Man as Harip THE Dwarr. 


(Continued from page 181.) 


Lo! Desire is potent. Mayhap, you will find it has knotted 
A scourge for your quivering flesh. Whereof only God wotted. 


ARON VON ALTENBERG, Crusader, came home to his 
RB castle on the Rhine and his little daughter Berta, from 
dealings with the Saracens. He had given the infidel 
dogs many goodly blows and, by the grace of God, 
brought home a whole skin. Also, he had fetched with him 
among the spoils of his right arm a certain manikin of a kind 
seldom seen in Teuton lands. This manikin was a present for 
the little Berta. 

‘*Hi! little maid,’’ quoth the Baron, ‘‘I have brought thee a 
goodly toy. Behold!’’ and he pulled forward the little man 
who came barely to the elbow of the fourteen-year-old Berta. 

‘*So. Thou shalt have some one to keep thee merry, when 
next I go to wrest the tomb of our Blessed Lord from the ac- 
cursed hands of the Turks. He hath frolicsome antics and shall 
make thee laugh till thy sides are sore. And he hath a clever 
wit. Already he knoweth our tongue as his own. He is thine, 
Bertlem. And thou shalt teach him to love the Savior and hate 
the Saracen. Belike, thou wilt find thou hast little to teach him 
concerning that last. Methinks he hath good reason to hate the 
Saracen. Look thou here.’’ 

He laid hold of the dwarf and pulled him toward him, not 
roughly, but without taking account of his manhood or even his 
humanity; rather, treating him as something between a child 
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and a doll.. He stripped off the short Turkish jacket he wore 
and jerked open the blouse shirt underneath. 

Across his chest, laid evenly with an awful precision that 
suggested a devilish skill in wielding the whip, were the scars 
of great welts that had once cut deep. 

The sensitive Berta’s impressions of her new toy and play- 
mate were scarcely as roseate as her father had expected. Later, 
Northern Europe learned the dreadful art of making dwarfs, 
but at this period they were unknown. Hafid’s squat, barrel- 
shaped trunk and hands that touched the floor like an ape’s, 
moved her to something like nausea, but the scars on his breast 
and a certain wistfulness in his smile stirred the depths of her 
gentle heart. She put out a timid hand and the dwarf, skilled 
beyond happier men in reading faces, sank thankfully to his 
knees and kissed the fingers of his new mistress, aware that a 
happier era had begun for him. 

As for Berta, she found her father had by no means over- 
stated Hafid’s power to amuse. But none of his tricks and an- 
tics so absorbed and fascinated her as the tales he told of the 
people among whom he had lived. Weird tales, as though the 
Arabian Nights folk (of whom she had never heard), had come 
to life and frolicked anew. 

‘*But tell me thine own tale, Hafid,’’ pleaded Berta. 

‘Nay, mistress !’’ 

‘<Then will I have thee beaten!’’ 

‘‘Nay, mistress! But tell me rather of the blessed Savior. 
Thou’rt over young to hear the tale of Hafid the dwarf, fair 
mistress Berta!’’ 

‘‘Hafid! Then I shall assuredly have thee beaten if thou 
dost continue to disobey me!’’ 

But Hafid only smiled wistfully, and renewed his request 
to be told of the Holy Jesus. He knew well ’twas not through 
such lips as the tender-hearted Berta’s that commands for beat- 
ings came. 

Because Berta asked him very often to tell what had be- 
fallen himself, it happened that he heard very often the story 
of Christ. So good came of it. For presently, the wondrous 
gentleness of the Holy One of Nazareth crept into his heart, and 
drove out the bitterness that man’s inhumanity had put there, 
and at last he could speak to Berta quietly and without rancor, 
of those things that had been his lot. 

‘‘T am a Greek. The Turks stole me, little maid. This, our 
blessed Lord permitted. Mayhap had I known Him then he 
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had not allowed it. While my bones were still soft and 
young, they misshaped me thus. Nay, the good Lord gave me 
not this body. “Tis the work of human hands. I am thy play- 
thing, little lady, but to be thy plaything is to be free and to be a 
man. Yea,aman! To be the plaything of Ahmed the shiekhah, 
blessed Jesus, let me forget! 

‘‘The pirates who stole me kept me eight years and taught 
me many things. For a dwarf must be skilled to amuse if he 
thinks to keep his skin on his bones. 

‘‘At what, methinks, must have been sixteen years, though 
I know not for certain mine age when they snatched me from 
Greece, they sold me to Ahmed, and that black devil of a Sara- 
cen owned my body and soul till thy father took me from hin. 
Of a truth, the dear Lord Jesus looked with pity on me then. 

‘‘ Twas not that sometimes he beat me till all went dark 
and I fell. Men are beaten. Stripes I can take like a man, for 
1 am strong. If I had nought to remember save those times 
when I was beaten to unconsciousness ’twere a light matter. 
That I could forgive, even as our blessed Lord commandeth. 
But the cursed Ahmed had a cruel wit and tormented me sorely. 
"T'was his whim to have me led about like a bear by a collar and 
chain, and with me a brown bear, smallish and of a rough coat. 
What the beast did I must do, and‘all a bear’s tricks I learned. 
Did it dance,—Ii danced too. Like a bear, cumbrously. When 
it went on all fours, I also must go on all fours. ’Twas bitter! 
To be mishandled thus and treated as a beast to make men 
sport! 

‘‘ Ahmed held us his choicest entertainment and had us out 
to liven all his guests. Each of us had a keeper, a huge black-a- 
moor, the twain dressed in the self-same fashion. For the bear, 
twas nought. He had not a man’s feelings wherewith to suffer 
at the indignities put upon us. 

‘*In an evil hour Ahmed, wearying of using me as a dancing 
bear, bethought him to get a monkey and train me to monkey 
capers. So I must needs learn to swing on bars and hang head 
downward, and such like tricks. ’T'was worse than death. What 
the ape did I must copy when ’twas Ahmed’s ecaprice thus to 
make sport of me, to while the time. And when the animal swung 
by the tail they would grow unseemly with laughter. I could not 
follow. Forsooth, he was the cleverer. 

‘‘These be but the worst of the ways Ahmed hath devised 
from time to time to torment me. May the blessed Lord put out 
his eyes and wither his arms! 
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‘‘T will confess the truth to thee now, sweet mistress! Hafid 
hath hitherto feared to tell thee this, lest thou shouldst desire 
to do likewise! 

‘‘Nay, nay! I know it well! Thou wouldst not! If the 
Blessed Lord is gentle, even as thou, then will I, too, love Him 
forever.’’ 


INCARNATION THE F'oRTY-EIGHTH OF THE Sout Osru, KNown TO 
Man As JEANIE CAMPBELL. 


Lo! Desire is potent. Behold in thé Sheaves you are reaping 
The Harvest of Former Desire. So a truce to your weeping. 


HE London alleys were dark, and far from safe, in the 
days of Bess the Queen. This one, however, held nothing 
worse than a bedraggled girl. She crept out of a door- 
way, and clasped the arms of the men who passed. But 

they shook her off. She was not of those who create desire. 
Consumption was wasting her to the bone. 

Close on to midnight, came another pedestrian, the first for 
half an hour. 

‘‘Come wi’ me, man dear. Come awa’ wi’ me,’’ she 
wheedled, with strained coquetry. 

The man essayed to free himself from her clinging, but less 
roughly than the others had. She was not to be so lightly shaken 
off. She plead with him, eagerly. 

‘‘Not I, lass. Gang hame alang, and let be thy de’il’s trade 
for this one night, i’ the name o’ God.’’ 

He thrust his hand into his pocket for the coin which should 
free her from the necessity of keeping longer vigil on the door- 
step. 

He found the girl’s hand there. 

‘*Sae, sae, lass?’’ said Duncan McDonald. He drew out the 
interloping hand and looked at it. The frail, damp fingers still 
‘held the half crown they had closed over. 

The girl began to laugh hysterically. 

‘At last! at last!’’ she said, over and over, mixing the 
words with the laughter. ‘‘ At last! at last! at last!’’ 

The laugh twisted itself into a cough that shook her till she 
would have fallen if McDonald had not caught her. He drew 
her down on the steps of the nearest house and put his brandy 
flask to her lips. 

‘‘Now, lass,’’ he said, sternly, when it became possible to 
speak to her again, ‘‘tell me a’. I canna leave thee here to pick 
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the gowd frae the pockets o’ the night wanderers. The Lord 
kens weel ’tis nae waur than thy trade, but the Law suffers the 
tane, an’ punishes the tither. Come, lassie, come.’’ The girl 
was sobbing convulsively. 

‘*T dinna care what ye do wi’ me,’’ was all she would say. 
‘‘T kent it maun come tae this.’’ The forlorn droop of her 
shoulders smote Duncan. He drew her into the bar of moon- 
hght that was the sole lamp of that hole of darkness. 

‘“Tut, tut,’? he muttered. ‘‘Bitter business! unco bitter 
business! Here, lass.’’ He pressed into her hand the piece of 
money he had taken from her inert fingers, and another with it. 
‘‘Tak them. The gowd is naught. Now gie o’er greetin’ an’ 
tell me a’.’’ 

The girl bent forward and strained to see his face. 

‘‘Art a man o’ God, guidman?’’ she whispered. She had 
noted the clerical cut of his garments when he drew her to the 
hight. 

‘¢ Aye, by the grace o’ Christ, wha’ bade the Magdalen gang 
free an’ sin nae mair. Tellme thy tale. Thou’rt sick unto death, 
an’ yet thou’rt fain to sell thy body to the de’il. Aye, an’ this 
ither matter 0’ the gowd. Ye ken weel the penalty o’ the Law for 
sic as ye caught stealing. Nae, be na fearfu’ 0’ me, but tell me a’. 
An’ see, ‘‘the sterness crept into his voice again,’’ see thou tell’t 
me true. 

The girl sobbed quietly. 

‘‘T sell mysel whiles I am beaten an’ driven forth tae get 
gowd. Look!’’ She pulled the dress off her shoulder, indiffer- 
ently, turning slightly to show her bruised back. 

Duncan let slip a groan at what he saw. 

‘‘For twal nights I hae taen the siller, whiles nae man wad tak 
up wi’ me, an I daurna gang back wi’ out gowd—I daurna! Jock 
is cruel! The river is the place for me, syne men winna look at 
me nae mair. Lang syne the river’s waited for me. For a’ my 
kind it waits. I hae tried an’ tried, but I canna do it. Somewhat 
aye hauds me back wi’ a strang arm. The water is sae black an’ 
cauld it frights me. ’Tis like throwing yoursel’ into the mon’ 0’ 
the pit o’ hell. ’Tis strange, but I fear death waur than I fear 
Jock. An’ I kenna why. I kenna why! For Jock is the very 
de’il himsel. I maun get the courage to seek out the river some 
day—gin Jock doesna beat me dead first. Or I dinna hang for 
stealing. Gae ye tae me hang, man o’ God?’’ 

‘*Nae, nae, lass,’’ said McDonald, hastily, fearing another 
paroxysm of hysteria. ‘‘Didna I gie thee the gowd? Hae peace. 
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Ye shanna hang. Nor throw thysel into the river. God forgie all 
men! An’ the brute ye ca’ Jock shanna beat ye mair. Ye maun 
die, puir lass. The seal 0’ death is e’en now upo’ thee. Canna 
ye see it yoursel? But ye shall hae peace an’ a saft bed, an’ 
jo’eing care, and ye shall learn o’ thy lo’eing Savior, wha has 
bled an’ died for sic as thee. Wilt come wi’ me, lass? I’ll hide 
thee sae thou’lt nae mair see this Jock, wham God will punish 
in his ain guid time. Ah!’’ For the girl had quietly lost con- 
sciousness. Until he felt her heart, McDonald feared she was 
dead. 
% * * * * * * * * * * oe * * ~~ 

‘‘Hae ye heard?’’ said old Margaret Morrison to Peg Nichol- 
son, her crony. ‘‘Campbell’s Jeanie cam hame last night. Lord 
God! Yemaun see her! Her that were syne sic a bonnie lassie, 
she’s nae mair than skin stretched o’er banes. The puir, white 
face o’ her! ’Tis awfu’.”’’ 

‘‘Aye, ye kent? “Iwas Meester McDonald, o’ Alexander’s 
kirk on the ither side 0’ Ayr, that found the puir lass at the de’1l’s 
wark i’ the Lunnon streets. 

‘*Wi’ Lady Mary Beaton she maun gang tae Lunnon town 
seven years syne. I kent her weel, the sonsie lass. Iwas by 
some Einglish de’il 0’ aae serving man she was undone. Nae, na 
sae as ye think. Her heart didna stray. She lo’ed him not, 
then or ever. He kidnappit her. She was snatched frae the end 
o’ the garden o’ my Lady Mary’s, an’ keepit close prisoner, wi’in 
lockit rooms. This cursed English lackey kent a great laird had 
cast eyes o’ luve on Jeanie, but Jeanie wadna hae him. Sae this 
Jock, this black-hearted spawn o’ the midden, thought tae get 
her, an’ bargain wi’ the great man for her. An’ sae he did. God 
maun set him i’ the middle o’ the Pit, for what he has done tae 
her. Hey, tutti taiti! He made her suffer! 

‘«Syne cam ither lairds an’ gentles, an’ Jock bade them come 
in. But he wadna let Jeanie gang out, till the great lairds 
wanted her nae imair, an’ the cough had grippit her. Then he 
sent her into the street. Puir pretty Jeanie! Puir sonsie lassie! 
An’ guid as she waur bonnie. Why has the Lord dealt sae heav- 
ily wi’ sic an ane? 

‘‘An’ we hae thought lang syne ’twas by her ain evil wish 
that nane kent what had come tae her. An her mither wi’ break- 
in’ heart! I dinna ken why the Lord has done it a’!”’ 

‘*Meester McDonald bides i’ the village tae labor for her 
soul. A guid man. God hae him 1’ his keeping!”’ 
* * *. * 


* » * * * * * * * 2 * 
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Jeanie shook her head. 

‘‘T winna believe there’s a God—or in Christ, His Son,’’ she 
said. 

‘‘My lass, my lass, dinna blaspheme!’’ cried Duncan, the 
sweat of anguish starting out on his forehead. ‘‘Dinna tempt 
the Lord thy God, wha is able an’ willin’ tae save thy soul alive 
by th’ bluid o’ His dear Son.”’ 

But Jeanie still shook her head. Her eyes burned. 

‘‘T hae thought o’ it night an’ day. There canna be a God. 
Ye, wha are but a man, wad ye hae delivered me into the hands 0’ 
Jock? Gin God were God, an’ nae a de’1l, wad He do waur than 
ye wad do? What hae I e’er done, that wicked men suld harm 
me? There wasna ane I didna shrink frae. Nae ane. "T'was 
always violence. Ilka day an’ ilka, ilka night. An’ ye tauld me 
God is Luve! Whar was He, in His might, when I had need 0’ 
Him ?’’ 

‘‘His ways are na sic as our ways,’’ said Duncan, helplessly. 
‘‘Wha are we, tae judge Him? Ye dinna ken what secret sin 
maun be in your heart, lass. Man canna ken the ways o’ the 
Lord. They are righteous.’’ 

‘‘Nae. Man canna ken sie ways,’’ said Jeanie, scornfully. 

‘‘Repent,’’ pleaded Duncan. ‘‘Ye daurna die in your sins, 
an’ gang tae Hell.’’ 

‘‘Mv sins?’’ eried Jeanie, her voice shrilling suddenly. 
‘Wha sinned, me or Jock? He beat me syne I maun gang out an’ 
fetch him gowd. Was that the justice 0’ God or His mighty Inve? 
Tell me that, man 0’ God!’’ 

‘“Wae’s me! Ye’ll gang tae Hell. I canna save ye!’’ 
groaned McDonald, burying his face in his hands. 

Jeanie put out a frail hand and touched his shoulder. 

‘*T hae been in Hell,’’? she said. ‘‘When I was young an’ 
innocent He pit me there. He maun do as He chooses wi’ me 
now. I canna believe that He is guid.’’ 

She turned her face wearily to the wall. MeDonald knelt 
suddenly. 

‘*Oh, thou great an’ just God, save the soul o’ this puir bairn 
0’ Thine.’’ In his agony, he said the same words over and over 
blindly. His power to pray cohorently deserted him, but an ach- 
ing desire burned in every fibre of him, that this so wronged 
child should reach Heaven. 

Afterward he never could remember how long he stammered 
out his heart-broken petition, or say whether Jeanie waked or 
slept. He could not even tell them whether he continued to 
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utter aloud the prayer that filled his heart. But presently Jeanie 
clutched his arm and cried out so sharply that he looked up 
startled. 

Jeanie sat straight up—Jeanie, who had not lifted her head 
for days—staring not at but beside him. 

Her eyes were raised to about the height of a man’s head, 
but McDonald could not see what she saw. Yet he knew. Yes, 
he knew! As he watched her face change irom wonder to awe, 
and from awe to peace, and from peace to love, he knew whose 
face she saw with the inner vision and whose voice she listened 
to. It was no surprise to him when she whispered ‘‘ Aye, Lord!’’ 
The smile that came to her mouth at that moment did not fade 
when she presently dropped back limply. 1t was still there when 
she lay in her shroud and witnessed silently for him as he told 
his unbelievable story of the goodness and mercy of Christ. 


(To be continued.) 





FRAGMENT. 
By T. A. 


The tide is out. Pool calleth unto pool; 
‘*T,ook here! I am the sea! Look here at me!”’ 
The tide is in. The tidal waters cool 

Rise high. The pools are gone, for all is sea. 




















THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry and the Human Body, and their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Kwnut M. PAvti. 


Continued from page 188. 


EK SAID that the sum of the numerical names of the Or- 

\ ‘ / ders of the White Lodge equalled 120 and was the co- 
operative result of the tenfold radial force with the 
twelvefold circular force. The way of connecting the 

ten globes with the twelve rays is through the property of the 
number 10 in its relation to 4. Figure 87 shows the ten globes 
arranged on the surface plane, 1, 2, 3, 4. The central one is 
surrounded by nine globes in such way that by connecting its 
center with the centers of the nine globes, all the twelve rays 
are produced, which are called the cusps of the zodiacal signs. 
In this way the ten and the twelve are connected, which will take 
the place of the old, vague idea of the twelve zodiacal signs ‘‘be- 
ing previously ten.’’ There never have been more nor less than 
twelve zodiacal signs in the true science, but the tenfold genera- 
tive force has been frequently confused with the zodiac and 
supposed to have been a zodiac of ten signs. The true difference 
is in the polarization of forces; one is straight, the other cir- 
cular; they cannot change to-day any more than they could a 
million years ago. Then the angle of projection into the finite, 
the mortal mind from the universal space of immortal concep- 
tion, decides the rest. The ten dots creating the tetrad in Figure 
86 are seen in another angular light than the ten globes of Figure 
87, which produce the twelve cusps of the zodiac. The two 
directions in which the truths of Figures 86 and 87 are pro- 
jected are 90 degrees apart. Here we may study the fundamental 
directions as being the simplest to understand, but we must 
remember that any truth is really projected in an infinite num- 
ber of directions, and that it can only be conceived in its entirety 
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by a mind which can embrace a truth from all sides. The real 
‘‘magic of numbers’’ lies in the arrangement of dots or globes 
in groups of a certain symmetry whereby they are made to 
correspond with a law or a truth; then this image is projected 
in a certain angular direction, and the result noted. The re- 
sult wiil be wonderfui or worthless, according to the power of 
the man. 

The numerical names of the seven Orders are triangles on 
the plane, each one a step farther than the other. 


TABLE XXXVI. 


TRIANGULAR ForMsS OF THE NAMES OF THE SEVEN ORDERS. 


j == j, 
g =] +2. 
6=1+2+3. 


10=14+2+3+4. 

15 =1+2+3+4+5. 

91 = 14+2+3+4+5+6. 

98 = 14+2+34+44+5+6+7. 
36 =14+2+3+445+6+7+8. 


We will call the numerical names the projected numbers of 
the first 8 digits; so that 36 is the projected number of 8, 28 the 
projected number of 7, and so on. The number 8 is then the 
internal value of 36; 7 is the internal value of 28, and so on. The 
internal values are the numbers of triangularly arranged dots 
or globes, such as is shown by Figure 87. The numerical names 
being triangles, make of several numerical names tetrads (see 
Figure 88). Here the ten globes are arranged in a tetradical 
pyramid, seen from the top; 1 globe, 3 globes, 6 globes, the whole 
1+3+6==10. The truth seems to be that the 4th Order, the 10, 
is a sum of the three higher Orders, 1,3 and 6. This is a superi- 
ority of the 10 over all other Orders, for this does not occur 
with any other numerical name. The property of 10 as being 
the projected image of the 4 explains this. Hach Order has a 
superiority of some kind. Find them out and you will under- 
stand the fundamental character of each Order. 

The geometrical figure of all the names of the Orders is 
a tetrad of globes. It is for the wisdom of the hierarchy of the 
[10], penetrated by the triple flame of the [3], to proclaim this 
truth. ‘The three wm one is the internal value 4, of the 10; 
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Figure 87. 
Connection Between the Sephi- 
roths and the Zodiac. 





Figure 88. 
Tetrad of Ten Globes. 
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thus the Order of the [3] projects one of its truths outward 
by the Order of the [10]. To understand the 10, go back to the 
three in one, the central flame. From 1, 2, 3, 4 all the Orders can 
be understood, but the sense is different in each ease. 

Now to the connection with music. It is the note A that 
gives the impulse to the tenfold force of the sevenfold key- 
group. See Figures 89 and 90. The triple flame A C’ F A 
(see Figure 89) concentrates its tenfold power in the hierarchy 
of its own nature, the hierarchy of {10|, and thus transforms 
itself into a triple note A in Figure 90 governed by the hierarchy 
of the [1], the central sun, and governing the 6 other notes in 
the A key-group; so that 1, 3, 6 globes of the pyramidal tetrad 
now appear as the tenfold key-group. 

Now compare this fact with Table VII. in an early article, 
and we get a wider view of the subject. It was there found that 
the note G was the central note in the major created series, and 
the note A in the minor created series, both beginning and end- 
ing with our creative fundamental notes b and F. The central 
note in a certain series is always the neutral point. In the 
chord series, major and minor, C and E were centers or neutral 
points ; in the series of triple vibratory power, the series of fifth, 
the double D was the central note; in the total chromatic series or 
the combined D and G’ key-groups, the notes B and F are such 
centers; so we find that each note with its twin note is central 
somewhere in the Universe. A and G are central in the creative 
functions of man, A being the twin power to G. The Order of 
the [10] concerns the creation, and [15] the transmutation of 
Man, the combination of higher physiology and chemistry. As 
[10] is to physiology, so [15] is to chemistry. Each one is a 
center in a created series and then in its own key-group, the 
nature of which is derived from the governing note. In the A 
key-group the note EF” is the only sharp, replaces the B in the D 
key-group, and chooses thereby the complementary note C as 
companion, thus moving seven signs from B. The distance of 
‘ seven signs is the distance of a triple major or minor chord. 
In the chain of initiation, we have now proceeded from the [36] 
through the [28] and arrived at the [10], thereby forming the 
minor subdominant triple chord D F A. The next step 
is the Order of the [6], the rosy cross, and completes the sub- 
dominant tetrad, D F A C, in adding the major chord F A C; 
thus we continue further through the sevenfold chain of har- 
monic combined action of three sign notes with four sign notes, 
the ‘relation of which contains all the harmonic numbers, 2, 3, 5. 
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The chord series is that which the candidate must travel in order 
to receive the light from all sides and get the double, the triple 
and the fivefold power in his organism. This path is the har- 
monious initiation into the White Lodge. It is by no means the 
only one; there are souls whose destiny it is to travel a very 
different path, though arriving at the same glorious heights. 
The special initiation and simultaneous building of a Universal 
Temple concerns a certain number of souls who have incarnated 
for a special purpose at a certain epoch in history. This gives 
them certain experiences which other souls may not need at that 
time. In this broad light we should regard the establishment of 
the temple of initiation belonging to the great Fourth Degree 
of the White Lodge. 
(To be continued.) 
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Figure 89. 


Figure 90. 
The Tenfold A Key-group. 
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NOTE TO THE READERS.—Referring to Fig. 62, the globular zodiac, it should 
be observed that the twelve directions in space which in projection on paper coin- 
cide with the twelve cusps of the ordinary zodiac, are not quite identical with the 
twelve rays running from the center of the dodecahedron to the centers of its 
twelve faces, or from the center of the icosahedron to its twelve corners. Only 
six of the cusps of the zodiac coincide with the twelve rays of the mentioned 
regular solids. If solid figures are procured the relation between the twelve rays 
of the globular zodiac and those of the two regular solids will be plain to those 
Students who want to go deepereinto the subject, but to the average reader it 
might be sufficient for the time being to consider only Fig. 62 and its relation to 
the zodiac. As soon as a necessity arises for a closer observation of these facts, 
they will be explained in a way more satisfactory to a critical mind. bore 














THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By Nuruo pE MANHAR. 
Coninued from page 56. 


66 EMARK what is said of Solomon, ‘And if he act un- 

justly I will chastise him with the rod of men and with 

the stripes of the children of men.’ (II Sam. vi. 3). 

What mean the stripes of the children of men? They 
are the elementals or demons. Furthermore, at the time of the 
creation of the world and when the sabbath appeared, there 
were spiritual beings who had not as yet become incarnated in 
a body. They emanated from the left side and had nothing in 
common with those that came forth from the right side of the 
sephirotic tree of life, as they were the residuum of created 
beings and so are incomplete and undeveloped creatures with- 
out the impress of the divine name before which they quake and 
tremble and flee away. It should be remembered that every 
man is incomplete who does not beget and leave a son behind 
him in the world, and is not impressed with the divine signature 
of the Holy Name and does not ascend into the vestibule of 
paradise. Like a tree uprooted and that must be replanted in 
order to grow and bear fruit, so must he become reincarnated 
in order to bear the complete Holy Name which is never im- 
pressed on anvthing that is :mnerfect. Observe also, of these 
unembodied beings some are in the world above and some in the 
nether world, and because they are unincarnated they can never 
accord either with angels or human beings. 

‘“<Tf it be asked, how is it that those above are imperfect 
seeing they are all pure spirits? the reply is, whether above or 
below, they are only partially developed owing to their deriva- 
tion from the left side of the tree of hfe. Though invisible to 
man, yet are they continually around and about him for his 
hurt. They have three things in common with angels and three 
in common with human beings, as stated before. After the ecrea- 
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tion and apparition of these imperfect elementals, they remained 
hidden and concealed in abysmai darkness during the evening 
and morning of the sabbath, and when it ended they came forth 
and entered into the world and are now to be found everywhere. 
In order that mankind might be protected from the assaults of 
these spirits of the left side, Gehenna with its fire and flame was 
created. These elemental beings ardently desire to become in- 
ecarnated, but are unable to do so. We ought therefore to take 
eare and guard and protect ourselves from their influence by 
use of the prayer in the liturgy for the warding off their af- 
flictions. 

‘‘Observe that the canopy of peace was extended over the 
world as soon as the holy sabbath commenced. What is the 
canopy of peace? It is the sabbath during which all spirits, 
demons and elementals, together with foul infernals, go and 
hide themselves in the great darkness, for when the holiness of 
the sabbath prevails in the world no unclean spirit is able to 
endure it and flees from it. Wherefore on the sabbath day there 
is no necessity for reciting the prayer for protection, ‘Blessed 
be thou, oh Lord, ruler of the universe, who protected thy people 
Israel . ..’ a formula of prayer ordained to be recited dur- 
ing week days because then the world needs protection, but on 
the sabbath day the canopy of peace is raised and outstretched 
over the world and thus protected on all sides. Even the wicked 
in Gehenna are also protected on that day, together with all 
beings and creatures above and below, and enjoy peace and rest 
whilst the sabbath lasts. For this reason its holiness is acknowl- 
edged in the prayer, ‘Blessed be the Lord who covers us, to- 
gether with all his people Israel and Jerusalem, with the canopy 
of peace.’ But why Jerusalem? Because there it is raised and 
first pinned up. We ought, therefore, always to pray that it 
may ever be over us to guard us, as a mother guards and pro- 
tects her children so that they may live in fear of nothing. 
Again, at the time when Israel pronounces this benediction and 
prays for this canopy of peace to rest upon them, the Holy 
Spirit descends from on high and covers them as a bird its 
young, with its wings. Then flee and depart all evil spirits out 
of the world and Israel abides safe under the protection of its 
Lord. Also it is then that this ‘canopy of peace’ or the Holy 
Spirit imparts to each of its children new souls or a new life. 
Why? Because it is the lord and giver of life which emanates 
from it.’’ 


(T'o be continued.) 
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Have animals minds and do 


think? 

Some animals exhibit remarkable abil- 
ity to understand what is said to them 
and will do what they are told as if 
they understood. Animals have not 
minds as the human being understands 
the word, nor do they think, though they 
do appear to understand much that is 
said to them and will do many of the 
things which they are told to do. Mind 
is the individualizing principle in man 
which causes him and enables him to 
think of himself as I-am-I. Animals 
have not this principle and nothing in 
their actions or behavior would suggest 
that they have it. Not having mind, 
they cannot think because thought is 
possible only by the presence of mind 
with desire. Animals have desire as 
their dominant and actuating principle, 
but they have no mind as have human 
animal bodies. 

In a different sense than in the human, 
the animal has mind. The sense in 
which an animal may be said to have 
mind is that it acts from the impulse of 
the universal mind, without any such in- 
dividualizing principle. Every animal, 
which is not immediately under the in- 
fluence of man, acts according to its na- 
ture. An animal cannot act different 
than its nature, which is the animal na- 
ture. Man can act according to his ani- 
mal nature strictly, or according to or- 
dinary human instincts and social or 
business customs, or he may transcend 
the animal and the ordinary human and 
act in a saintly and God-like manner. 
This choice of his action which man has, 
is possible because he has a mind or is 
a mind. If the animal had or was a 
mind it would be possible for some such 
choice to be noticed in its action. But 
an animal never acts differently than the 
species to which it belongs, and which 
specie determines the animal’s nature and 
action. This all applies to the animal 
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in its natural and native state or condi- 
tion and when it is not interfered with, 
nor comes under the immediate influence 
of man. When man brings an animal 
under his influence he changes that ani- 
mal to the extent that he exerts his 
influence upon it. Man is able to exert 
his mental influence upon the animal in 
a similar manner in which he exerts the 
influence of his mind upon the animal in 
himself. Desire is the principle of the 
animal, mind the characteristic principle 
of man. Desire is the vehicle of mind. 
Desire is the matter with which mind 
works. The reason that animals can be 
trained to obey the commands of man is 
because the principle of desire will re- 
spond to the action of mind and obey its 
dictates when the mind persists in its 
efforts to rule the animal. The animal 
therefore does not do the thinking when 
carrying out the orders of a man. The 
animal simply obeys automatically the 
thought of the mind which directs it. 
In illustration of this it may be said 
that no animal has been known to un- 
derstand and obey an order which is dif- 
ferent from other orders before given it. 
Each thing that it does is similar in kind 
to what it has been taught by man to do. 
The character of mind is to plan, to 
compare, to originate. No animal has 
the ability or capacity either to plan a 
thing, to compare by argument, or to 
originate a course of action for itself or 
another animal. Animals perform tricks 
or obey orders because they have been 
taught and trained to perform and obey 
them and this is due to the mind of man 
thrown onto the desire of the animal 
which reflects his thought in action. 

Will any evil influence be brought to 
human beings by the presence of domestic 
animals? 

That depends on the human being 
more than it does upon the animal. Each 
may help the other, but as to how much 
help may be given or harm done is to 
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be decided by the human. The animal is 
helped by the association with man if 
man will teach and control the animal 
with kindness. The animal in its wild 
and native state requires no human aid, 
but when by breeding and domestication 
man brings the animal under the influ- 
ence of his mind, the animal is no longer 
able or has the opportunity to hunt for 
its own food for itself and young. Then 
man becomes responsible for the animal; 
and having assumed such responsibility 
it is man’s duty to care for and protect 
the animal. Man does this not because 
he desires the elevation and education of 
the animal but because he desires to put 
the animal to his own uses. In this way 
we have domesticated such animals as 
the horse, cow, sheep, goat, dog and 
fowls. The entities which animate the 
bodies of the animals are being educated 
to certain uses with the animal bodies 
preparatory to animating a human body 
in some future evolution or world. In 
this way there is an exchange made be.- 
tween the animal and man. The animal 
is educated by man for the _ services 
which it renders man. The _ desire 
principle of the animal is acted on by 
the mind of man, and by cuch continual 
action and reaction the desire principle 
of the animal is prepared by the human 
principle of the mind of man, so that in 
some far distant period the desire prin- 
ciple of the animal may be brought up to 
a state allowing it to associate imme- 
diately and directly with mind. Man will 
fulfill his duty better if he does his duty 
intelligently and cheerfully instead of by 
force of circumstances and grudgingly. 
Man will help the animals if he regards 
them in the light just outlined and will 
treat them kindly and with consideration 
and will show them a certain affection; 
they would then respond to his wishes in 
a manner that would amaze him. In 


showing them affection, however, care 
should be exercised. Such affection 
should not be that of a foolish and 


whimsical petting, but the affection that 
one feels for the soul in all living crea- 
tures. If man would do this he would 
develop the animals and they wouid re- 
spond to him in a way that would cause 
the present man to think positively that 
the animals had intelligence in the sense 
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of having the reasoning faculty. But 
even then, if the animal appeared to act 
far more intelligently than the best do 
at present they would still not be pos- 
sessed of the power of thought or of the 
reasoning faculty. 

The association betwen the human and 
the animal is evil and pernicious when 
animals are brought out of their sphere 
by silly human beings and made to fill 
a place which is neither animal, human 
nor divine. This is done by men or 
women who attempt to make an idol out 
of some animal pet. Usually a dog or 
cat is selected for such purpose. The 
pet is made an object of adoration or 
worship. The poor human being pours 
out from an overflowing heart a wealth 
of silly words on the object of its adora- 
tion. The idolization of pets has been 
carried to such extremes as to have the 
pet tailored in the latest or special 
fashions and made to wear jeweled neck- 
laces or other ornaments, and to have 
specially liveried attendants for clean- 
ing, perfuming and feeding it. In one 
case they took walks with a dog or drove 
it in a special carriage that it might 
have the fresh air without being fatigued. 
The pet was thus nurtured through its 
life and when death came it was placed 
in an elaborate casket; ceremonies were 
verformed over it and it was followed by 
its worshipper and her friends to a cem- 
etery specially prepared for it, where it 
was laid to rest in pleasant surroundings 
and a monument placed over it to com- 
memorate the sad event. An animal is 
not to be blamed for such as this; all 
blame is to be attached to the human. 
But the animal is injured by such action 
because it is taken out of its natural 
sphe e and put into a sphere where it 
does not belong. It is then unfitted to 
re-enter the sphere from which it has 
been taken and is unable to act natur- 
ally, usefully and properly in the posi- 
tion given it by the abnormal human be- 
ing. Such action is an abuse of oppor- 
tunity of position by the human, who 
will forfeit all right and claim by such 
abuse to a like position in a future life. 
The wasted opportunity of position, the 
waste of money, the degradation of other 
human beings in compelling them to be 
servants of the pet, and in unfitting the 
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animal to the place given it, will all 


have to be paid for in misery, disap- 
vointment and degradation in future 
lives. There are few punishments too 


severe for a human being who makes an 
idol out of an animal and worships that 
animal. Such action is an attempt to 
make a potential god the servant of a 
beast, and such attempt must receive its 
just deserts. 

Under certain conditions the influence 
of animals is very injurious to certain 
human beings. For instance, when a 
person is weak or asleep a cat or an old 
dog should not be allowed to touch the 
body, because when the body has not the 
presence of its mind or the mind is not 
conscious in the human body, the ani- 
mal magnetism of the human body will 
be drawn off by the dog or cat or other 
animal which touches it. The animal in- 
stinctively crouches near or touches the 
human body because it receives a certain 
virtue from it. An evidence of this is 
that a dog, an old dog especially, will al- 
Ways rub up against a human body. This 
he does for a double purpose; in order to 
be scratched, but more particularly be- 
cause he receives a certain magnetic in- 
fluence from the human body which he 
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appropriates. It may have been fre- 
quently noticed that a cat will select 
some person who lies asleep and will 
curl itself up on his chest and purr con- 
tentedly as it absorbs the magnetism of 
the sleeping person. If this is continued 
night after night the person will be- 
come weaker and weaker until even 
death may result. Because animals may 
absorb magnetism from man, that should 
not cause man to shun an animal or to 
be unkind to it, but rather make him 
use his judgment in dealing with animals, 
show them all kindness and the affec- 
tion that man should feel for all living 
creatures; but he should also train them 
by the exercise of discipline, which will 
educate them into useful and dutiful be- 
ings, instead of allowing them to do as 
they please, because he is either too lazy 
or careless to train them or because he 
shows foolish and extravagant indul- 
gence of their impulses. 
A FRIEND. 





Error in the June, 1909, number of 
THE WORD: In Moments With Friends 
strike out line 12 on page 191 and insert 
in place thereof ‘‘its name from that of 
the appearance or ’’—Ed. 





if it were only for a vocabulary, the scholar would be covet- 


ous of action. Life is our dictionary. 


Years are well spent in 


country labors; in town; in the insight into trades and manufac- 
tures; in frank intercourse with many men and women; in 
science; in art; to the one end of mastering in all their facts a 
language by which to illustrate and embody our perceptions. I 
‘learn immediately from any speaker how much he has already 
liked, through the poverty or the splendor of his speech. Life 
lies behind us as the quarry from whence we get tiles and cope- 


stones for the masonry of to-day. 


This is the way to learn 


grammar. Colleges and books only copy the language which the 


field and the work yard made. 


Emerson, Natures, Addresses and Lectures. 








